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You Gan Feed Any Cow the Right 
Feed to Meet Her Individual Need 


Dairy farmers and breeders have been urging us for sometime 
to give them an ideal high protein mixture to be used with SCHU- 
MACHER-— the old reliable carbohydrate feed. They wanted a feed that would better 
meet the INDIVIDUAL NEEDS of their cows—a feed with as great a variety of protein 
content 2s we have variety of carbohydrates in SCHUMACHER FEED. 

Ne have produced the feed that fills this requirement—a remarkable 
high protein feed— “Q” DAIRY RATION—as much superior to other protein feeds 


as SCHUMACHER F EED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


AND 


BIG‘Q' DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion the amount of protein and car- 
bohydrate content to suit the requirement of every cow. Try these suggestions and let 
your cows render the verdict: 


a 
General Herd Ration with Ensilz ancora 


Roots “Yoo! 
1 part Schumacher Feed. \ wns 
1 part Big ‘‘Q’’ Dairy Ration. { ; 
To Fresh Cows with Green Feed: 
2 parts Schumacher Feed. 
1 part Big ‘*Q’’ Dairy Ration. 


To Dry Cows: 

4 parts Schumacher Feed. 

1 part Big ‘*Q’’ Dairy Ration. 
Test Ration: 

1 part Schumacher Feed. 

2 parts Big ‘*Q’’ ys ennaon. 

(Increase Biz ‘*Q” Ration if cow ¢ iandle 
mare protein without bad eff cts 

This combination feed has unusual pala- 
tability, digestibility, variety, nutrition and 
bulk. It results in greater milk eee . 
and improves to a wonderful degree the Ss 
general health of your herd. At your | Theo 
dealer’s—if he can’t supply you, write us, . 


THE QUAKER OATS CO, 


Address: Chicago, U.S. A. 
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OUNDS like the title of one of 
S Alger’s best sellers doesn't it? 
But it’s the real story of an am- 


bitious, success striving young chap, 
with ideas. 


eNes 


When he started farming, up near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., he qulckly real- 
ized the impractibility of working “like 
mad” six months a year, and then cool- 
ing his heels, waiting for another spring 
to come his way. 

He figured such a method costs money. 

And he wanted to make money. 
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C, W. Bosworth of Milford, Ohio, wanted to make money 12 months 


a year so purchased a Lord & Bnrnham iron framer, 40 by 


Graduate’s Success 


So he decided to purchase a green- 
house. 

We built a 25 ft. x 100 ft. Iron Frame 
Construction Greenhouse for him. The 
first year he came out about even, but 
with valuable experience gained. 

The second year he left his outdoor 
neighbors far behind. 

This man was Mr. George W. Kuch- 
ler, of La Grangeville. New York. 

We have a little Booklet that tells 
about greenhouses like Mr. Kuchler’s. 

Send for it, No. 424. 


Jord @BurnhamG. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK 

42nd St. Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

Continental & Commercial 
Bank Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Tremont Bldg. 
ROCHESTER 

Granite Bldg. 


TORONTO 
Royal Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bidg. 
CLEVELAND 
Swetland Bldg. 


MONTREAL 
Transportation Bldg. 
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Des Plaines, Il. 


St. Catherines, Canada 
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HARDWARE 


Let us serve you as to your 





Hardware, Automobile Acces- 


sories and Sporting Goods 


Treman, King & Company 


101-107 East State Street 


The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. We maintain a Mail 
Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 
items. We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
sets,even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


The Corner Bookstores 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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Regular Summer [erm 


of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


OPENS MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1918 


This is the third term of the Academic year, equivalent to 
the Fall and Spring terms. 


It gives opportunity for studies that cannot be followed so 
advantageously in either of the other terms. 


The courses should appeal especially to graduate students 
who are seeking further knowledge in specialized 


fields. 
Instruction is offered in the following subjects: 


Botany Farm Crops Pomology 


Drawing Floriculture Poultry Husbandry 
Entomology Forestry Rural Education 


Limnology Landscape Art Rural Engineering 


Nature Study Plant Breeding Vegetable Gardening 


Plant Pathology 


TOMUMUUEYV 


wv. 


For full particulars, address the Secretary 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Mornill Hall 
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You should have a copy of our Agri- 
cultural Book List around as it will be 
of considerable service to you when 
you want to know what books would 
be best on any subject in which you 
are interested. Spring is the time of 
year when one needs to know the 
latest and most successful methods of 
farming. Watts’ Vegetable Gardening 
is at the present time a big seller 
with us. 


“CONCERNING CORNELL” 


“Concerning Cornell” is a new book 


written about Cornell University. It 
is an all the year around book. There 
are many who start reading in the 
Spring of the year. The book gives, 
in a very interesting way, a story of 
the student life, a history of the Uni- 
versity and other general information 
which is of value to any one who is 
interested in the University. Cloth 
binding $2.60 and leather binding $3.60 


CORNELL CO-OP. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Economic Burden of Sterility and 
Abortion in Cattle 


By W. L. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Obstetrics, and Research Professor in the Diseases of Breeding Cattle, 
in the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell University 


A few years ago I estimated the an- 
nual financial losses to the people of 
New York State from contagious abor- 
tion in cattle at ten million dollars. A 
little later, the 


which is not very rare, when fifty per 
cent or more of the pregnant animals 
abort, which is still less rare than the 
large percentage of sterility, or when 

ninety to one hun- 


Secretary of Agri- Dr. Williams is one of the ablest dred per cent of 










culture of the _ authorities on this subject. Dr. Williams 


United States made 
an estimate 
of twenty million 
dollars for the na- 
tion. These two 
estimates were 
wide apart,  be- 
cause they were 


here writes very briefly concerning the 
immense losses in the State of New 
York which come about thru sterility 
and abortion in cattle. The same ma- 
terial is treated more extensively in a 
Reading Course Bulletin to be published 
by the College of Agriculture later. 


the calves die from 
scours and pneu- 
monia, the dairy- 
man realizes that 
he is suffering very 
serious financial 
losses. When one 
cow becomes ster- 
ile from infection 


based upon entirety different grounds. 
Apparently the Secretary of Agriculture 
had reference to the losses due to ob- 
served abortions—that is, where the 
dairyman or breeder knows that a cow 
has expelled an immature dead off- 
spring. I had in mind the losses from 
sterility, abortion, premature birth, re- 
tained afterbirth, and the like, in cows, 
and the losses from infections which pass 
from the cow to the calf either before 
or just after birth, of which calf scours 
and pneumonia are the most prominent 
examples. 

The infection which causes abortion 
and, so far as we know, most of the other 
losses mentioned, is a very insidious one, 
which may exist in an animal a long time 
without revealing its presence by causing 
any definite losses. When fifty per cent 
of a dairyman’s cows become sterile, 





in the reproductive organs and has to be 
slaughtered, after trying in vain for a 
long time to have her breed, the dairy- 
man has suffered a very serious loss 
upon the individual animal. As a rule, 
he has kept her for some time, at very 
serious expense. When he must finally 
slaughter her, the value of her carcass 
does not repay him for her keep during 
an unprofitable period and for her 
original value as a dairy animal. The 
loss is all the greater upon purebred 
stock, where it is desired to produce 
young. 

The reproductive efficiency of dairy 
cattle is very low. The diseases which 
interfere with reproduction are most 
pronounced in purebred herds—not be- 


cause these cattle are most susceptible 
to such diseases, but because they are 
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Ninety-five Per Cent of These Cows Were Slaughtered Because They Were 
Sterile; That Means A Great Loss to the Country 


kept and bred in such a way that the 
diseases become more and more des- 
tructive. The breeder of purebreds 


keeps a sterile cow much longer, and 
intensifies her danger to the herd, in 


his attempts to have her breed. Breed- 
ing is pressed harder in the purebred 
herd, and the diseases connected with 
breeding are rendered more _ intense. 
The breeding bull in such herds is fre- 
quently over-used thru repeated ser- 
vices to many sterile cows, so that in 
turn he becomes a greater menace to 
other cows in the herd. 

There is a lamentable want of vital 
statistics in large dairy herds. Where 
I have been able to trace the reproduc- 
tion in purebred herds over a series of 
years, the data I have been able to se- 
cure are surprising, and on the whole 
discouraging. The rate of reproduction 
has been found to be about three calves 
per cow. If we assume that a heifer 
gives birth to her first calf when about 
two years old, she should have her third 
when she is four years old. This would 
suggest that most dairy cattle die young. 
The average age of purebred cows in a 
breeding herd is astonishingly low, show- 
ing the unmistakable fact that upon an 
average they cease to reproduce young 


at a very early age, when as a matter 
of fact they should not yet have reached 
their prime. 

Of course, there are many reasons 
why a heifer or a cow may die or be 
sold for slaughter, aside from the dis- 
eases which interfere with reproduction. 
However, if the deaths and discards 
from a dairy are carefully studied, 
ninety-five per cent of them will fall 
within one great group. They have 
been sold because they were sterile; 
they have died following some disease 
connected with the production of young, 
as retained afterbirth or other inflama- 
tion of the uterus; they have become 
useless because of disease of the udder, 
which is frequently caused by the dis- 
charges from retained afterbirth or 
other diseases of the productive organs; 
or the heifer calves have died from 
scours or pneumonia. Technically, each 
cow should produce each year one 
healthy calf, and one-half of the calves 
should be heifers; a man should have 
an increase of fifty per cent of femaels 
a year. Instead, there is occasionally no 
increase whatever; the losses of heifer 
calves by premature birth or abortion, 
calf scours, and pneumonia, the death 

(Continued on page 414) 





Marketing Costs 


By L. D. H. WELD 


Manager of the Commercial Research Department, Swift & Company 


Formerly Professor of Business Administration at Yale University 


LTHOUGH farm prices have not 
A been high enough in many in- 
stances to repay the farmer for 
his higher costs of production, it is a 
significant fact that during the present 
era of high prices the farmers have 
been getting a larger proportion of re- 
tail prices than during normal times. 
This is shown by the following table— 
which indicates that between July, 1916 
and July, 1917, farm prices, as reported 
by the Department of Agriculture, in- 
creased much more rapidly than retail 
prices, as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Although these figures apply to last 
July, they would show the same general 
facts if brought down to date. While 
the farm prices of twenty-six commodi- 
ties show an increase of 57.4 per cent 
in July, as compared with the whole 
year 1916, the retail prices of twenty- 


seven commodities advanced only 28 per 
cent. These figures mean that market- 
ing costs, that is the difference between 
farm prices and retail prices, have not 
advanced in proportion to the prices. In 
other words, the spread between farm 
prices and consumers’ prices, although 
remaining about the same, actually is 
relatively less than in normal times. 
There is a mistaken notion about the 
proportion of the consumer’s dollar that 
is received by the farmer. It is often 
said that he gets only 35 per cent. This 
is not true for all farm products taken 
together; the average proportion is at 
least 55 per cent of retail prices. It is 
true, nevertheless, that in the case of 
some perishable commodities the farmer 
gets only 35 per cent of retail prices; 
in some cases he gets even less than 35 
per cent, as in the case of such articles 
as celery, lettuce, California canta- 





COMMODITY 


Beef cattle 
Sirloin steak ........... : 
Round steak 
I te ermtacuc 
Pork chops ... 
Bacon . 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
und 


100 pounds 


FARM PRICES 


| 


JULY | JULY 
1916 1917 


RETAIL PRICES 


PER acer 
CENT JULY 


1916 


JULY 
1917 


| 

ie 
CREASE | 
| 


22.4 | 
veseseeeeee | $0,287 | $0.327 
uve] +260] .306 


234 | 
-290 


316 | § 
429 | 


Wheat ........... : 
Flour... 
NIE icccsecisscese 
Corn meal 
PINION qc c0csecsceceseescec~cs 
Onions 
Beans. 
Hens 
Eggs 
Butter 


* Per pound 


+ Decrease 


ushel 
4 barrel 
bushel 

ound 

ushel 
bushel 
bushel 
pound 
dozen 
pound 








323 | .396 | 2: 
| - - 


927 | 


-059 
2.580 
.051* 
.195* 
280 
-420 


“355 | .459 
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loupes, etc. On the other hand, there 
are certain commodities for which the 
farmer receives over 60 and even over 
70 per cent of retail prices. 

Beef is a good example: as a usual 
rule the stock-raiser gets for his live cat- 
tle approximately 66 2-3 per cent of the 
aggregate price of the by-products as 
sold by the packer, and of the meats as 
sold by the retail butcher. Butter is 
another good example of a product that 
is marketed on small margins, and one 
for which the farmer gets a large pro- 
portion of the retail price. From the 
following table it will be seen that dur- 
ing recent months, the farmer has been 
receiving for his butter fat approximate- 
ly 76 per cent of the prices paid by the 
consumer for the resulting butter. 


PER 
CENTS 





CENT OF 
PER | RETAIL 
POUND | pRICE 
Price received by farmer for 
butter-fat in one pound of 
butter _.. oe ss 76 
Manufac’g cost in creamery) $0.025 5 
Freight... cachet ienaliaae 01 ; 2 
Cost to wholesale receiver peer DD Bacasivnns 
Wholesale receiver's margin! .01 2 
Jobber’s margin ceca 015 ee 8 
RADE BOP WIRING es ciciciesevenencvss4-<. age 44 
Retailer's margin....... Bel i a eres 12 
Retailer's price to consumer|............| 50 100 
The striking thing about marketing 


costs is that they vary a great deal for 
different commodities. These variations 
are due to the fact that some articles 
are more perishable than others, that on 
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the cheap bulky articles the freight rate 
becomes an important factor, and alse 
to the fact that some articles are graded 
and packed better than others. 

There are many weaknesses in the 
marketing system, but probably poor 
grading and packing is the most import- 
ant defect that has to be overcome. 
That is one reason why co-operative as- 
sociations are valuable,—because they 
are able to establish uniform grading, 
where it is impossible for individual 
farmers to do so, acting separately. 

The middleman system of marketing 
is not the inefficient cumbersome system 
that many people think. There are cer- 
tain services that have to be performed 
in getting goods from farmer to consum- 
er, such as the assembling of commodi- 
ties, the making of business connections, 
the financing of the operation, the 
granting of credit, the running of risks, 
the selling of the commodities, the de- 
livery to buyers, and the maintenance of 
accounting systems to keep records of 
myriads of transactions. Somebody has 
to do these things, and middlemen do 
them for the simple reason that by spee- 
ializing they can do them more efficient- 
ly and economically than can anyone 
else. The elimination of a middleman 
does not eliminate the functions or ser- 
vices that have to be performed; it 
merely means that somebody else has to 
perform them. Although there is, of 
course, plenty of room for improvement, 
the marketing system on the whole is 
fundamentally sound. 


There was once a time when he was a source of city folk’s fun; 

He was called a hick, and told that he never would get nothin’ descent done. 

He never said much, but jest kept pluggin’ right along, 

All the time a prayin’ for a chance to make them ignorant city folks sing a differ- 


ent song. 


When the bloomin’ war went and had to start, 
T’was then that the ridiculed feller showed that he was garl darned smart. 
For he jest went ahead and intensified his crop production, 


And now, gosh ding it, he jest rolls in wealth, and is the topic of much discussion. 





Lime and Soil Improvement 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 


Director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio 





experiments at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station at Wooster were 
started twenty-five years ago. Their 
purpose was not for the study of lime 


Te present series of soil fertility 


In order to make assurance doubly sure, 
however, other experiments were em- 
ployed. 

Five blocks of land were first used in 
order that each of the five crops of the 





but of the rela- 
tionship of potas- 
sium, phosphorous, 
and nitrogen to 
the crops and to 
each other. The 
land was a silty, 
clay loam, at first 
naturally drained 


The failure of clover is becoming 
more and more general, and the yield of 
the cereal crops is steadily deteriorating 
on soil that has never been limed. Lib- 
eral manuring or fertilizing postpones 
the evil day of utter failure, but no 
practicable use of either manure or fer- 


tilizers is producing the full yield of 


rotation could be 
grown every year. 
Each block was 
subdivided into 
thirty tenth - acre 
plots, every third 
one of which was 
left continuously 
without manure or 













thru the decay of 
tree roots. While 
the original supply 
of lime was scanty, nevertheless there 
was an abundance for immediate needs. 
At first great crops were produced, es- 
pecially corn, oats, one or two of wheat 
in rotation, and clover and timothy. But 
on this particular farm, which had been 
rented for twenty-five years, there was 
difficulty from the start in growing 
clover. 

The seed was sown on wheat early 
in March, and when the wheat came off 
there would be a stand of clover plants, 
but they were mostly small and weak, 
and by the following season a large part 
of the clover would be replaced by sor- 
rel. There would be patches of better 
clover at first, which would be larger 
after a wet spring, probably due to the 
burning of log heaps in the original 
clearing of the land. Even these patches 
later disappeared, and the land which 
had never been limed refused absolutely 
to grow clover, though perfectly willing 
to grow sorrel, cinquefoil, and plantain, 
and still producing small crops of corn, 
wheat, and oats. 

As it was suggested that lime be ap- 
plied, a top dressing of the caustic form 
was given. This produced little appar- 
ent effect on the corn and the following 
crops of wheat and oats, but when the 
clover came around in the rotation there 
was no doubt as to the beneficial results. 


added. 


which the land is capable, until lime is 


fertilizer as 
a standard with 
which to compare 
the two fertilized plots lying between. 
The lime, however, was applied to one- 
half of all the plots, fertilized and un- 
fertilized alike. 

Two of the five blocks were limed 
only on the west halves, the east halves 
not receiving any lime. The _ out- 
come was that on the part of this land 
that had neither lime nor fertilizer the 
yields of corn fell to an average of 13.2 
bushels per acre for the last fourteen 
years; those of oats, to 30.3 bushels; 
those of wheat, to 9.2 bushels; those of 
clover hay, to 600 pounds as weighed 
in the field, but this weight included a 
large proportion of weeds, the clover 
having been almost a total failure for 
the last two harvests. The timothy suf- 
fered almost as much as the clover. 

Lime alone had increased these yields 
by 10 bushels of corn; 9 bushels of oats; 
6 bushels of wheat; 1,300 pounds of 
nearly pure clover hay and 1,240 pounds 
of nearly pure timothy hay. According 
to the present war time prices, the two 
tons of ground limestone had added a 
great increase to the value of the crops 
at a very low cost. 

Before liming was begun it was no- 
ticed that the clover was misbehaving 
more on the land receiving chemical fer- 
tilizers only, than on that dressed with 
barnyard manure, and the conclusion 
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was jumped at that what the clover 
needed was organic mater—a conclusion 
supported by the fact that clover does 
best on new land or on land that shows 
by its dark color a larger proportion of 
organic matter. Two observations, how- 
ever, were difficult to reconcile with this 
theory; the one was that where the sur- 
face soil was scraped off in road-making 
the clover grew better on the yellow 
subsoil than it had been doing on the 
darker surface, and the other was that, 
while the clover was a a little better on 
manured land than on that treated with 
fertilizers, it was nevertheless evidently 
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in the soil. In the first place, it is a 
necessary constituent of the food of the 
plant, quite as necessary as either nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, or potassium, for with- 
out lime the skeleton cannot be built, 
and we are dependent ultimately upon 
the plant for the material with which, to 
build our skeletons; and in the second 
place, the presence of lime is essential 
to the work of the bacterial organisms 
of the soil, thru whose mediation the 
nitrogen and some mineral elements in 
the soil are converted into forms avail- 
able to the higher plants. 

When crops are analyzed, it is found 





Lime Is Generally Applied on the Corn in the Rotation, Although This Is Not A 


Fixed Rule. 


failing on that land. When limed, how- 
ever, the clover responded equally well 
both on fertilized and manured land, 
while the contrast between the limed 
and unlimed ends of the manured plots 
was such as to leave no further ground 
for question that it was not directly the 
organic matter but potassium and the 
small amount of lime carried by the 
manure, which had produced a better 
stand on the manured section. This ex- 
planation also showed why the yellow 
subsoil, with its larger content of lime, 
should grow better clover than the 
darker surface soil, with its superiority 
in organic matter. 

Lime performs two principal functions 





The Important Part Is To Get the Lime on the Soil 


that their requirements for lime as 
plant food are very different. An aver- 
age acre of clover, for example, con- 
tains about five times as much lime as 
an equivalent acre of corn, and the 
acre of corn more than twice as much 
as wheat, three times as much as timo- 
thy and four times as much as potatoes. 
There is not always, however, a direct 
relation between the lime content of 
the plant and its lime requirement. 
Corn contains only a trifle more than 
oats but seems to suffer much more 
when the lime supply runs low. This 
is due to the fact that corn has the 
greater ability of gathering the nitrates, 
which are formed by bacterial action in 


































































the soil, and the bacteria are influenced 
by the supply of lime. 

An interesting point here is the com- 
parison of the corn yields in two long- 
time experiments, that of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College Experiment Station, 
with its published record of thirty-five 
years, and that of the Ohio Station, with 
twenty-four years behind it. The Penn- 
sylvania experiment field is located over 
limestones, giving it an abundant supply 
of lime. The Ohio field has no lime at 
all. The Pennsylvania experiment is a 
four-year rotation of corn, oats, wheat, 
and clover, and that of the Ohio Station 
one of five years—corn, oats, wheat, 
clover, and timothy. 

In the Pennsylvania test, corn, grown 
on land that had received no manure 
nor fertilizer for thirty-five years, aver- 
aged 37.2 bushels per acre; while in the 
Ohio test, where lime was applied, the 
yield was 35.7 bushels for twenty years, 
only a bushel and a half below the 
Pennsylvania yield. In both cases corn 
was grown on clover sod. 

Manure, applied at a rate equivalent 
to 3 tons a year, brought up the yield 
on the Pennsylvania land to 55.5 bushels, 
and when used at the rate of 3 1-3 tons 
a year on the limed land, it increased 
the Ohio yield to exactly the same 
amount. 

Manure on the Pennsylvania sections 
increased the average yield of oats from 
31.6 bushels to 40.8 and wheat from 13.4 
to 23.9. Lime on the Ohio sections in- 
creased the oat crop from 29.7 bushels 
to 32.7 bushels and when lime was used 
with manure, there as a yield of 44 
bushels of oats and 25 of wheat. 


The clover yields on unfertilized land 
were 2,460 pounds of hay per acre in 
Pennsylvania. On unlimed land as a 
twenty-four-year average in Ohio, the 
yield was 372 pounds but it has steadily 
fallen until the average for the last two 
crops was but 600 pounds per acre, and 
that chiefly weeds. But on the limed 
land the clover has averaged 1,784 
pounds and where the clover has fol- 
lowed equivalent use of manure, the 
yields have been 3,894 pounds of hay 


LIME AND SOIL IMPROVEMENT 





A Pile of the Hydrated Form About To 
Be Scattered 


per acre in Pennsylvania and 
pounds on the limed land in Ohio. 

These results seem to justify the con- 
clusion that lime-hungry soils may be 
made fully as productive as limestone 
land by artificial liming. In the case 
of the land in eastern Ohio the neces- 
sary average cost of liming has been 
approximately a dollar an acre per 
annum, or the interest on $20.00 at five 
per cent. 

A further support of this conclusion 
is found in two of the Ohio Station’s 
experiments in which corn, wheat, and 
clover were grown in three-year rota- 
tions, one on the home farm of the Sta- 
tion, the other on one of its outlying 
farms, located 170 miles distant at Ger- 
mantown in southwestern Ohio. Here 
the soil was well supplied with lime. 


3,874 


(Continued on page 414) 





There Are Many Such Quarries Thruout 
The Northern Part of the State 








The Last Jenkinson: An Idyl 


simply as the teller of this tale; 

an old man, a very old man, and 
very old-fashioned. I live in the hills, 
the very hills that bend the streets of 
Baltimore, but changed beyond compari- 
son by the thirty miles between; so 
changed that the valley people call our 
country “The Barrens.” It is true that 
eur holdings are large and our farm- 
steads set so far apart as to forbid our 
seeing a great deal of each other, and 
it is true that, however beautiful, our 
countryside may seem barren to some. 
For if a man have not in him implanted 
a love of lone spaces under God’s great 
sky, then indeed are these places to him 
barren—and for him such simple tales 
as mine not intended. 

We are an old and proud people. 
Here and again in our meadows are 
places which, put to wheat, wax rank 
from the bones of our forefathers. Upon 
the whitewashed walls of our home- 
stead hangs many a blade, perhaps with 
rusted specks upon it, about which by 
lamplight we love to weave brave fan- 
tasies for the children’s pleasures, and 
our own. Some of us have land grants 
bearing the scrawl of Charles III, Lord 
of Baltimore and all a respect of such. 
Stoutly fenced with unmortared stone 
are our clearings and our houses are of 
old brick. All these things, and all the 
broad sweep of this country, and all my 
love of it came to me as a heritage from 
the dauntless days of Mary. 

I have long thought to write of these 
things and long sought to gather ma- 
terial that I might write, and leave be- 
hind stories of my own people and their 
noble past. In an old book I have set 
down my ideas throughout the years, and 
the book is but two pages from being 
full; folklore, heraldry, intimate glimpse 
of brave doings caught from the lips of 
those old in my youth, and now no 
more; aye! the story of a fiercer fight 
than Gettysburg even on my own acres. 
But all these things I have lately cast 
aside. There has come into my keeping 


Ve mind my name: know me 


knowledge of a brave spirit of my own 
day and generation, a subtle, sublime 
spirit which moves my pen from the past 
to glorify the present, to show that the 
old spirit has not departed this people 
but breathes still about their hills, not 
in high combat, perhaps, but in plain 
and present co-endurance with things 
that are. 

Of all fruit yielded from my many 
years of climbing ancestral trees and re- 
clining in contemplation beneath their 
shades, none have so satisfied my antique 
soul as the latest treasure: “The Genera- 
tion Chest” of the Jenkinson family; a 
unique genealogical institution founded 
by the foresight of John Barrett, the 
first of the American branch of the 
family. His is the original letter of the 
chest: I have it before me now. After 
prolonged narration of his coming to the 
New World and much stirring description 
of dangers overcome; after further pages 
upon his life here, and after many 
scholarly dissertations on the why and 
wherefores of this - and - that - and - the- 
other, he concludes: 

“Man is but mortal; a transient trustee 
of the Torch. My forefathers are for- 
gotten; I also must pass to oblivion. 
But, though this be, it seizes my fancy to 
put to paper my worldly self and pro- 
vide that it will pass to my sons, and to 
their sons, and so on: forever and ever! 
Let this, my letter, be but the beginning: 
let my sons and their descendants each 
write of his time as I have of mine, 
until such day as the Jenkinsons be no 
more. Then may this same cedar chest 
some day remain to house and glorify 
the great soul of a departed race: 
Amen!” 

Thus it is that now, three centuries 
after, we find written in all the dead 
hands of the Jenkinsons the glory of 
their day. Here is one from the hand 
of a clergyman who during the Revolu- 
tion, dared preach God and the King; 
here are others from statesmen and pro- 
fessional men, scholarly and full of 

(Continued on page 418) 








Numbering Farm Houses 


asked which he 

considered to 
be the_ greatest 
convenience of liv- 
ing in the city, he 
would, in all prob- 
ability, say electric 
lights, telephones, 
street cars, or 
something of simi- 
lar nature. There 
is, however, a still 
greater conveni- 
ence, one that be- 
longs to the poor- 
est as well as to the 
best house but one 
which the owner 
of the finest farm 


I a city man was 


By J. B. PLATO, ‘96 


This plan which I worked out was the 
result of the loss of many sales which 
might have been made if people could 
have found my farm. I was on a new 


farm and my mail came from another 
town in a direction I never had occasion 
to visit and in which I was very little ac- 
quainted.— J. B. Plato 

Cornell heard of this “Clock System” 
method of numbering farm houses. It 
seemed feasible and Mr. Plato was asked 
to come East with his plan. To give it 
a fair trial, it is being operated in sev- 
eral different counties with the aid of 
the Farm Bureau and, so far, has proven 


entirely practical and promises to be a 


individualize each 
farm. The system 
in use by the Post 
Office Department 
has not been satis- 
factory and the of- 
ficials there are 
looking for a bet- 
ter one. The plan 
given below is an 
entirely new one 
and has been tried 
and found adapted 
equally well to the 
conditions in the 
west where. the 
roads are laid out 
on straight lines, 
as well as in the 
east and south 


in the state has 
not. That is the 
little house number 
fastened on the front porch. Nobody 
realizes how the entire business and 
social life of the city is built upon the 
simple fact that every building in the 
city has its own number and that this 
number is put where everybody can 
see it, 

The accepted order of things is that 
a city man’s time is very valuable and 
that he must have every possible aid to 
help him in his business but that all this 
does not apply to the man who lives in 
the country. The farmers themselves ac- 
cept this condition and spend valuable 
time hunting for customers to buy their 
produce and stock; the buyers, in turn, 
spend valuable time in hunting up 
“Farmer Jones” and ‘Farmer Brown” 
and “the new man over back of the hill.” 
Many sales have been lost on account of 
the failure of the people away from the 
immediate vicinity to find the farm which 
advertised certain things for sale. 

Some attempts have been made to put 
the farmer ‘‘on the map” by numbering 
roads but this plan is not entirely pra- 
tical because it requires constant refer- 
ence to a special map and does not really 


great success. 


where theroadsare 

veryirregular. The 

idea is to number 
each farmhouse, school, and church ac- 
cording to its location in regard to the 
nearest town or village, and to have a 
system of numbering that can be used 
without the necessity of consulting a 
map. It is not intended as a technical 
description of a particular spot but more 
as a popular form of address that can be 
understood by all. It makes it possible 
for a stranger to find any particular 
farm even if the name of the farmer 
had been misunderstood or if the farm 
was vacant and for sale or for rent. 


This was done by having the house 
number made up of two figures, the first 
one telling the direction from the town 
center, the last the distance in miles. 


Imagine that the town or village repre- 
sent the center of a watch lying face 
upward. The twelve points to the north 
and the six south; thus, there are twelve 
different figures to represent twelve dif- 
ferent directions from the town. For 
instance, a farm house two miles east of 
Springfield takes the number “32D 
Springfield,” the “3” indicating east, the 
“2” indicating two miles, and the letter 
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“DPD” indicates one particular house in 
that mile. If Farmer Jones lived one 
mile south of Springfield then his number 
would be “51A Springfield,” while his 
neighbor, Farmer Brown, a little farther 
out but within the same mile, would have 
the same number but with a different 
letter as, for instance, “51K Springfield.” 
These numbers, then, indicate the frac- 
tions of a mile and are determined in the 
following manner: 

Each division bounded by the radii and 
the concentric circles are divided into 
twenty-four parts and lettered according 
to the alphabet, I and O being 
omitted. The first subdivision in the 
left hand corner nearest the center is 
A, the next B, C, and D; E is directly 
above D; F is above C; G above B; and 
so on thru the alphabet. This further 
division may seem at first a trifle con- 
fusing but it is in reality quite simple 
after one gets the knack of it as all those 
letters in the first half of the alphabet 
mean that the designated farm house is 
less than one-half mile further out (in 
21C Springfield the farm house is only 


hi 


QXy WMH 
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a little more than one mile from Spring- 
field and 21K Springfield two and one- 
half miles.) 

The question might here be brought 
up as to what would be done if in a 
section there would be several houses 
close together but not enough of them 
to warrant establishing a new center. 
In such a case, generally one number 
would be sufficient for them all as every- 
body there would be acquainted with 
their neighbors. Nevertheless, to over- 
come any possible difficulty, these 
houses could be numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., 
the smaller number being toward the 
center (21K1 Springfield, 21K2 Spring- 
field.) But this will seldom be necessary. 

Another question is the possibility of 
such a settlement becoming larger, too 
large to be met by such an arrangement. 
Then it is made a new center with its 
own individual radii and concentric 
circles. As in all cases, these circles 
extend only to the dividing lines between 
the towns, as is illustrated in the dia- 
gram, and are only a mile apart. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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Taxation Under the Township System 


By GEORGE A. WORKS 


Professor of Rural Education at Cornell University 


became operative it brought about 
changes that affected thousands of 
teachers and trustees, many more pupils 
and school patrons, and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of taxable property. As 
voters and taxpayers, we had no right 
to expect that a piece of legislation re- 
making so complex an organization as 
the rural school system of this state 
could be made operative without some 
dissatisfaction. Certainly those who 
most bitterly opposed its passage, never 
dared to hope that the protest following 
its enactment would assume the propor- 
tions of the present storm of opposition. 
The most frequently stated objection to 
the township act is that it has increased 
taxes. This is an objection worthy of 
serious consideration, but before we ac- 
cept the general statement let us ex- 
amine what is meant by the increase of 
taxes. It may be that certain individuals 
have had a marked increase in taxation, 
or that there has been a state-wide in- 
crease. It is also possible that both of 
these changes may have occurred. 
The pronounced differences in tax 
rates, shown by the examples on the fol- 


| AST summer when the township act 


lowing page, were characteristic of the 
state as a whole under the district sys- 
tem. This inequality was primarily due 
to the difference in assessed valuation of 
the property. There were in the state 
3,800 districts having an assessed valua- 
tion of less than $40,000 and 2,000 of 
these had an assessed valuation of less 
than $20,000. There were several hun- 
dred districts in the state that escaped 
any local tax for school purposes by con- 
tracting with other districts. Under the 
township system the tax rate has been 
made more uniform for the entire town. 
Naturally those taxpayers who have been 
living in districts that raised no local 
taxes, or had a very low tax rate, have 
had their taxes increased. This is not 
unjust. It is unfortunate that they have 
been permitted to escape their fair share 
of school taxes for so many years. Edu- 
cation is a state function and it is the 
obligation of every property holder to 
pay in proportion to his wealth for the 
education of all of the children of the 
state. 

A consideration of the general in- 
crease in taxes reveals several factors 
that need careful consideration before 
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County Town 
Herkimer Russia 
Herkimer Russia 
Herkimer Schuyler 
Herkimer Schuyler 
Oneida Rome 
Oneida Rome 
Cayuga Montezuma 
Cayuga Montezuma 
Broome Chenango 
Broome Chenango 









a conclusion is drawn to the effect that 
the township act is responsible for the 
increase. 

1. Last summer when the town 
boards of education came into office 
they found empty treasuries because 
provision was made under the law by 
which the unexpended balances in the 
various school districts of the state were 
turned back to the taxpayers of the 
respective districts. The amounts thus 
turned back aggregated $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 for the entire state. Very 
naturally the town boards made a budget 
large enough to carry them thru the 
year and to leave a working balance. 
Reports from each of the thirty-nine 
villages of the state having a population 
of more than 5,000 indicate, that the 
boards of education in these villages 
have carried balances that average 13 
per cent of the tax raised. An analysis 
of the balance remaining in the school 
treasuries of the towns of Enfield and 
Ulysses for the year previous to the en- 
actment of the township system show 
that they were 7% and 8% respectively 
of the year’s expenditures. It is fair to 
assume that not far from 10% of the 
taxes collected will remain at the end 
of the year. 

2. The running expenses of the 
schools have risen materially because of 
the increased cost of supplies, fuel, jani- 
tor service, and teacher’s salaries. Re- 
ports from villages and cities not under 
the township system indicate that the 
expense of running the school this year 
has commonly increased from 10 to 25 
per cent over last year. But this in- 
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Assessed Tax Rate 
District Valuation 1916-1917 
7 82,068 .00489 
11 8,700 .02400 
2 203,087 .00149 
10 46,720 .00779 
10 339,155 .00107 
3 29,150 .00135 
7 441,396 .00135 
2 48,630 .00751 
10 156,012 .0025 
1 20,097 .012 


creased expense is not pecuiiar to this 
year because it was evident last year 
before the township system was estab- 
lished. The following statement of the 
chief items of expense in maintaining 
schools shows that increased cost was 
evident last year from the towns of 
Enfield, Newfield, and Ulysses. There is 
every reason for believing this to be in- 
dicative of a general condition. 


Per cent of 
increase over 
previous year 


1917 1918 
Janitor service ......._.- 19% 28% 
Fuel and janitor’s supplies 75% 25% 
Salaries of teachers___-___ 2.5% 15% 


Furthermore, it should be borne in 
mind that for the year 1918 the per- 
centage is based on amount collected and 
not on the actual expenditures. 

3. The year previous to the passage 
of the township act legislation was en- 
acted providing for a system of physical 
training for all schools of the state. For 
the first time this year the full burden 
of expense is being felt in rural school 
districts. In spite of the fact that many 
persons have held the township system 
responsible for the presence of the work 
in physical training, it should be borne 
in mind that this is provided for by an 
entirely separate legislative act. 

From these analyses it is fair to con- 
clude that persons who have had a low 
tax rate in the past have had their taxes 
increased under the Township System 
because of the just provision for a uni- 

(Continued on page 422) 





Home Garden Possibilities 


By PAUL WORK 
Former Superintendent of Vegetable Gardening at Cornell University 


ple have come to a realization 

that America is fast passing out 
of the pioneer stage of its development. 
We have come to realize that it is no 
longer a good policy for us to cull out 
the best of our resources and to allow a 
large proportion 


D URING the past few years our peo- 


ever, making wide allowances for limita- 
tions of area and for poor management, 
we would seem quite safe in assuming 
that the average garden in the State 
should yield a return of $20 per season. 
Thus we find that we are considering a 
resource worth $20,000,000 annually— 

equal to the whole 
































which may not be 
most cheaply util- 
ized to go _ to 
waste. We have 
begun to scrutin- 


Even under the more normal condi- 
tions before the present campaign for 
greater production was started, Paul 
Work recognized the great economic 
loss to the country of the lack of home 


potato crop for the 
state, and greater 
than the crop of 
miscellaneous veg- 
etables. 



































ize our lands and 
our minerals and 
our streams with 
the idea of bend- 
ing them to our service just as far as 
is economically possible. 

One important resource is being sadly 
neglected. The lands involved are not 
far distant from our homes. No highly 
technical survey methods are required 
to reveal the possibilities that lie in 
this direction. Reference is made to 
the home gardens of the state and of 
the country as a whole. Considering 
New York, for example, the census 
tells us that we have nearly 2,000,000 
families, about one-fifth of whom are 
classified as rural population. Prac- 
tically every one of these country fami- 
lies could enjoy the advantages of a 
garden. By utilizing vacant lots as 
well as back yards, under a well organ- 
ized garden development movement, 
half of the families who live in towns of 
2,500 or more might benefit by the 
same privleges. Thus it is entirely 
within the range of possibility that New 
York State should boast a _ million 
kitchen gardens. 

Experiments conducted at the Illi- 
nois Experiment Station reveal a five 
year average gross return from a half 
acre home garden amounting to $105 
per annum. Of course, this is a large 
garden and was well managed. How- 


written. 





gardens, and the following article was 
He now is serving his country 
in an Officers’ Training Camp. 


We have thus 
far looked upon 
the problem from 
the standpoint of 
material gain. Many of our amateur 
gardeners regard these advantages as of 
secondary importance and base their en- 
thusiasm upon the high quality and the 
constant availability of the products. 
Many who live in town and are engaged 
in non-agricultural occupations find in 
the garden a splendid means of recrea- 
tion. For the farmer who is working all 
day in the field, the garden is not so 
likely to be viewed from the sentimental 
standpoint, but to him who labors 
throughout the day in office or factory, 
it is a complete change, and the intrinsic 
interest that is associated with growing 
plants furnishes a most effective 
centive. 

Gardening is not a “rule of thumb” 
occupation. No two plots of ground 
should be handled in just the same way. 
Differences in climatic conditions, in soil 
type, and in personal preferences are 
sufficient to prevent any standardization 
of methods. It is impossible for a gar- 
dener to be taught how to do his work. 
Many helpful suggestions are to be 
found in books, periodicals, bulletins, 
and class rooms, but every individual 
must formulate his own plan and must 
work out his own salvation. Herein 


in- 


(Continued on page 426) 





























































































































































































Safeguarding the Future 


By EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


Assistant Professor of Rural Education at Cornell University 


‘‘May we guard childhood as a gentle and a sacred flame™ 


For unless we do guard childhood and 
plan for it thoughtfully and wisely we 
defeat ourselves. When the world is 
safe again and is made a place where 
men may live in the exercise of their 
human rights and qualities, then there 
must be a generation ready to make 
the most of those opportunities and to 
build a worthy house on the great 
foundation. 

To this end we must give heed, even 
in the midst of war, to the forces which 
are molding the generation of builders. 
The two vital forces concerned are 
homes and schools. It seems clear that 
the exigencies of war are going to 
weaken rather than strengthen homes. 
Thus all the greater burden will fall 
on the schools. 

Already the schools are learning that 
a new point of view is necessary to 
meet the emergency. The formal, 
highly systematized, machine-like study 
of books must be quickened and vital- 
ized. Children in schools should touch 
reality. All the influences in their lives 
should be recognized and interpreted 
for them into terms of growth by the 
school. How this is coming to pass is 
shown in some measure by the following 
extracts taken from a letter recently 
received from an eleven-year-old girl in 
a rural school: ! 

“We started the Junior Project work 
in sewing last fall. While the lesson 
plans were coming we did some darning, 
made a holder, and hemmed an article. 
We are making garments for a little 
French child now. Two of the class 


-Arthur H. Gleason 


have theirs finished.- I am going to make 
an apron next. Some of the girls have 
started their aprons. 

“We are all members of the Junior 
Red Cross. We were the first school 
in the town to organize. We have a 
window card with ten little red crosses 
on it. We each have a pin. So far we 
have knit three pairs of wristlets, three 
helmets, three wash cloths, and made an 
outing flannel afghan. We have two 
flour sacks of snippings for pillows. We 
all like to knit. We are going to knit 
blocks for another afghan and put red 
crosses on it. 

“We made exhibits for the county 
fair and won $8.00 in prizes. I made 
a cake and it took first prize. Our poul- 
try mount took first prize and we sent 
it to Ithaca for Farmers’ Week. It took 
third prize there. We are going to 
frame the certificate of recognition and 
the prize ribbon. 

“We bought an oil stove with our 
prize money. We have hot dinners. We 
have hot cocoa every noon. Some of 
us have baked potatoes every day. At 
different times we have had tomato soup, 
carrot soup, and bean soup which was 
sent by the mothers. Our district super- 
intendent is coming to dinner soon. 

‘“‘We have a new bookcase. Now we 
use one small book cabinet to keep 
dishes in. We take turns washing 
dishes. Two girls wash each time. The 
other case we use for a medicine cabinet. 
I think we do not hurt ourselves nearly 
as often as we used to. Each one of us 
brought something for the medicine 






























































cabinet. We have peroxide, salve, cam- 
phor, absorbent cotton, bandages, gin- 
ger, soda, peppermint, vaseline, and lin- 
seed oil and limewater for burns. 

“We all like to study out-of-door 
things very much. There is a creek be- 
hind the schoolhouse; also a great many 
trees, and a woods not far away. Last 
fall we studied the grasshopper, spider, 
hawk caterpillar, black cricket, leopard 
frog, green frog, katydid, dragon fly, 
monarch butterfly, salamander, wasps, 
all from the living objects. We sent 
some bugs to Ithaca for classification. 


We made a map of the district. We 
made a feeding tray for birds. We 
have a nest of a red-eyed vireo. We 


got a prize on a bird house at the fair. 
There was a tame heron along the 
creek last year and we used to get quite 
close to it. 

“We have read Freckles, Anne of 
Green Gables, and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. We read these mornings. 
We pledge allegiance and salute the flag 
every morning.” 

In these days of pressing need for 
service of all kinds we must be careful 
that children are not sacrificed for the 
sake of immediate returns. Nothing 
could be more serious than the exploita- 
tion of boys and girls. That they may 
grow through service is clear; the appeal 
is strong, the activity is real, the results 
are tangible. The child will think first 
of his service and be quickened to action 
and growth. But we must think first 
of the child and see to it that his ac- 
tivity and growth are along right lines 
for the development of a manhood that 
will be able to meet its responsibility 
worthily. 

Some of the larger movements in 
education that commend themselves to 
the consideration of all thoughful per- 
sons are: 

1. The increased support of public 
education, especially to the end of secur- 
ing better qualified and better paid 
teachers. 
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2. The truer recognition of the rela- 
tive importance of elementary education 
and of the fallacy of entrusting little 
children to the care of immature persons 
at minimum salaries. 


3. The discovery of ways, even in 
the largest systems, whereby talent may 
be given proportionate opportunity to 
mediocrity. 

4. The extension of the influence of 
the school in the lives of youth to the 
ages of eighteen or twenty-one. 


France and England are_ taking 
thought for the morrow even in the 
throes of a life and death struggle. 
Their conclusions and practices have 
lessons which it will be well for us to 
heed. Perhaps no more remarkable 
document, so far as the future of the 
world is concerned, has been issued than 
the recent report of Mr. Fisher who is 
at the head of education in England. 
Two paragraphs of that report sum it 
up, and should command our attention 
and strengthen our readiness and desire 
to give our boys and girls the best we 
have. Mr. Fisher says: 


“That nation which, after the war, 
employs the best teachers with the high- 
est pay and as a part of the best school 
system, will be the best governed and, 
therefore, the greatest nation. Of that 
I am absolutely certain. No people 
which do not respect education will 
demand and support good government, 
and if there is not a vital impulse 
running through its education, the 
people of no nation can be expected to 
respect it. 


“T believe, and an increasing number 
of other people are beginning to believe, 
that education lies at the root of happi- 
ness for every people. Worthy educa- 
tion is impossible where inferior teaching 
forces are employed, and only inferior 
teaching forces can be secured where 
inferior pay is offered. Where teaching 
is inferior, good government cannot be 
expected.” 
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OMETIME on or after April 6, every 
American must show real—and prac- 
country which 
gives us our homes and our freedom. 


April 6 is the day when the third LIB- 
ERTY LOAN will be launched. Be- 


hind every American soldier in France, 


tical—patriotism to the 


behind every American sailor on the seas, 
let there be a bond buyer at home. We, 
sheltered as we are here, are ignorantly 
selfish, sluggishly passive, and _ stupidly 
blind to the great menace to world de- 
mocracy and to the urgent need of men 
and money and more men and money to 
We must throw off 
our lethargy. We must buy more LIB- 
ERTY BONDS: every bond is a slash 
against the Huns. 


NE $50 bond will buy trench knives 
for a rifle company, or 23 hand gre- 
nades, or 14 rifle grenades, or 37 cases 


kill that menace. 


of surgical instruments for enlisted men’s 
belts, or 10 cases of surgical instruments 
for officers’ belts. 

A $100 and a $50 bond will clothe 
and equip an Infantry soldier for service 
overseas, or feed a soldier for a year. 
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HE American farmer realizes now 

that farming is more than a means 
of support—that is not a means of indi- 
vidual success but one in which the wel- 
fare of the country is involved. He ap- 
preciates the necessity of more acres. of 
wheat, corn, and oats, and of a greater 
production of meat, milk, and poultry. 
But as the munition factories are not 
without the 
necessary chemicals, or Springhelds with- 
out the metal, so is it impossible for the 
farmer to produce the necessary amount 
of food without labor. Reports from all 
over the country are most depressing: in 
every state the lack of labor is one of the 
most serious obstacles in the way of in- 


able to make explosives 


creasing the food production demanded of 
America. 

The government at Washington knows 
the seriousness of the situation. The Pres- 
ident is confident “‘that future drafts will 
not interefere with the supply of skilled 
Further, it has been sug- 
gested that all farmer soldiers and all 
farmers working in war industries be re- 
turned to the country, that all non-essen- 
that the ser- 
vices of city men and of women be em- 
ployed, and that labor be imported from 
the West Indies and China. 

These ideas are, no doubt, worthy of 
careful consideration, but there is another 
plan to solve the farm labor problem and 
one far less radical; it involves the farmer 
more directly. 

Only those lands should be used that 
require a comparatively small amount of 
hand labor. All poor lands that require 
a maximum amount of labor to produce a 
minimum crop should be discontinued. 
Thus labor will be used to the best ad- 
vantage. The crops should be such as will 
permit the more extensive use of labor sav- 
ing mahinery which can be rented or 


farm labor.” 


tial industries close down, 

















bought or borrowed. Succession crops and 
continuous farm operations would keep 
of hands on the 
They could be 


the more easier kept if they were allowed 


a sufficient number 


farm thruout the season. 


to work in groups and pairs in the many 
kinds of farm work that require two or 
Men prefer this to working 
alone and the more the work is to the 
laborer’s liking, the more easily can he be 
kept. 

Whatever is done, we are sure that the 
farmer will do his share to the best of his 
ability. It is highly important that he do 
this as the point has been reached where 
war is waged by entire nations. 


three men. 


Every 
man, woman, and child is involved and 
every office man and every factory worker. 
In particular is the farmer, for he is the 
producer of food and food is a highly 
important weapon. 


HEIR fields lying idle and their peo- 

ple hungry, our allies are looking to 

us for food. If they are to be fed—and 
the western fighting Jine kept off our Atlan- 
tic seaboard—they must have, among other 
things this coming year, 2,000,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This is 120,000,000 
bushels increase over the amount usually 
To 
meet this excessive demand and at the 
same time protect the American farmer 
and the American producer, it was imper- 


imported from us during normal times. 


ative that the government have control in 
regard to the fixing of prices of wheat. 
The guaranteed prices for the 1918 
harvest makes, however, no essential alter- 
It will be 


remembered that that was arrived at by 


ations in the present guarantee. 


an independent commission appointed by 
the President and consisted of eleven men- 
bers, six of whom were farmers. 

The new price for No. | Northern 


Spring wheat and its equivalent ranges 
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from $2.00 to $2.27 per bushel in the 
far west and to $2.28 on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The wheat equivalents for 
Northern Spring are No. | Hard Winter, 
No. | Red Winter, No. | Durum, and 
No. | Hard White. Prices for all other 
grades are established under the U. S. 
Grain Standards Act and are based on 
the guaranteed prices at the principal and 
primary markets and have just relation to 
them. 

This guaranteed price assures the farm- 
er a reasonable profit even if the war 
should end within the year and the large 
stores of grain in those sections of the 
world cut off from transportation should 
again come into competition with the Amer- 
ican products. It applies to the wheat 
harvested in the United States during 1918 
and offered for sale before June 1, 1919 


at any of twenty-five specified markets. 


N page 406 of this issue we are pub- 

lishing an article by Professor Works 
which deals with the taxation features of 
the Township School Law. Since the ar- 
ticle was written, the Howe bill, which re- 
peals the Township law, has passed the 
Assembly and is about to be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. It is too bad 
that a law with such obvious progressive- 
ness embodied in it and so far ahead of 
the old district system in every way should 
be the object of such a storm of opposition. 
This opposition is not the result of cool 
consideration of facts but simply a blind 
The fault does 
not lie in the Township System. 


HE CORNELL COUNTRY- 

MAN wishes to announce the elec- 
tion to the board of L. A. Wuest, °19, 
as Editor-in-Chief, H. P. Pabst, °20, as 
Managing Editor, W. C. Eldridge, °19, 
as Business Manager, and S. B. Dufhes, 
°20, as Acting Circulation Manager. 


effort to reduce taxation. 


nee & —— 
pine a. AEE 


Campus Notes 


President Schur- 
man, as a member 
of the State Food 
Commission, is now 
directing the work 
of food conservation throughout the 
state. The work of the Food Commis- 
sion when first organized was divided 
into three divisions, each division hav- 
ing a bureau with a director at its head. 
Professor H. E. Babcock is director of 
the conservation bureau. 

At a recent meeting, food conserva- 
tion was regarded by President Schur- 
man and Professor Babcock, County 
Agent leader, as a problem chiefly of 
education—instruction of the consumer 
in the economy of food. They organized 
a plan of work which they put into 
operation in all the states outside of New 
York City. That city was excepted, be- 
cause Chairman Mitchell undertook to 
look after conservation there as well as 
distribution, but the methods employed 
in the up-state cities from Buffalo to 
Albany have worked so effectively for 
food conservation that Mr. Mitchell pro- 
posed that Professors Schurman and 
Babcock extend their operations to the 
city of New York also. The proposal was 
adopted by the commission and will now 
affect New York City, the same as the 
up-state cities. 


The Work 
of the 
Food Commission 


The scholarship com- 
mittee of the Faculty 
has awarded seven Rob- 
erts’ scholarships to 
students of the College of Agriculture. 
Full scholarships were awarded to Miss 
H. M. Hess ’20; Miss Elizabeth Cook ’19, 
and L. S. Phelps ’20. 


The Roberts’ 
Scholarships 


Full scholarships for the second term 
of the 1917-18 year were awarded to G. 
L. Dawson ’18, and L. H. Schroeder ’18. 
Full scholarships for the first term of 
the 1918-19 year were awarded to Miss 
Frances Mathews ’21 and M. G. Beck 
20. 


The first tractor school held 
by the Department of Rural 
Engineering closed March 9. 
The night before, a closing 
dinner was held at the Home 
Economics Cafeteria. Professor J. L. 
Stone ’74 gave the principal address 
of the evening, using for his title, 
“Where Are We Going?” The music 
of the evening was furnished by Miss 
Williams of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. 

The school had an enrollment of forty 
students, one of whom was a young lady. 
Out of this entire number, only twelve 
wanted positions, the rest intending 
to run their own tractors. The students 
ranged in age from sixteen to sixty and 
in education from the district school to 
college graduates. 

The course of study consisted of lec- 
tures, largely by Professor Hazen, and 
practical work with several makes of 
tractors. The tractors were assembled 
in the Judging Pavilion and the prelimi- 
nary work consisted in taking them down 
and assembling them, and later in re- 
pairing after they had been purposely 
thrown out of adjustment. 

The second school started March 11 
with practically the same enrollment as 
the first. The school will continue for 
three weeks and will have much the 

(Continued on page 480) 


The 
Tractor 


School 





The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Alumni 


Association 


HE Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
T Alumni Association was held dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week on February 
15. A reception was held in the Home 
Economics Auditorium where a war-time 
supper was served. A short program 
followed in which the main theme was 
the plans for the coming year. The 
Association sent greetings to Dr. Andrew 
D. White, Professor I. P. Roberts, Dr. 
L. H. Bailey and Dean A. R. Mann. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, H. B. Knapp, Cobleskill. 

Vice-Presidents, H. B. Winters, Al- 
bany; F. H. Richards, Bernardsville, N. 
J.; I. C. Cook, South Byron. 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. Lathrop, 
Cobleskill. 

Executive Committee, S. Fraser, 
Geneseo; C. S. Wilson, Albany; Anna 
E. Hunn, Ithaca. 

The Cornell Countryman has con- 
sented to devote a space each month 
to the affairs of this Association. In 
this way the former students can keep 
in touch with the Association and the 
College of Agriculture. In the next 
issue some of the plans for the coming 
year will be announced and if possible 
the committees which are to carry out 
these plans. 

What the Association needs most is 
the support of all former students who 
are interested in the College of Agri- 
culture. The common tie which binds 


the members of this association is 
loyalty to the College of Agriculture. 
The membership fee is $1.00 per year 
payable to the Secretary-Treasurer. If 
every former student who reads this 
page would write to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (whether he wishes to be- 
come a member or not) and tell us of 
some practical plan by which we may 
maintain and strengthen our loyalty to 
the College of Agriculture this infor- 
mation will be most welcome. 

We will publish certain of these let- 
ters and also other information from 
members of our Faculty which will be 
of special interest to former students. 


701, Sp.—aA highly successful potato 
grower and lecturer at the recent Farm- 
ers’ Week, Daniel Dean of Nichols, 
writes, “I believe very strongly that our 
nation will within two or three years at 
the most, face a very serious shortage of 
food.”” Mr. Dean is doing his best to 
avert such a shortage, however, for last 
season he produced nearly 6,000 bushels 
of potatoes; 5,000 bushels of these were 
certified by the State Potato Association 
as seed. Carload lots of his seed have 
been sold as far west as Colorado. 

Mr. Dean conducts experiments every 
year in efforts to get larger and better 
crops; these include experiments with 
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fertilizers and with Bordeaux mixture. 
His average yield for the last nine years 
has been 267 bushels per acre, including 
three very bad blight epidemics and 
three bad drouths. 

Aside from growing potatoes, Mr. 
Dean is a notable speaker and writer. 
This year he has been making speeches 
at the meetings of the Potato Associa- 
tion of America and at several of the 
Farmers’ Weeks of the adjoining states. 


706, A. B.—Charles A. Spooner, as 
assistant entomologist, is in charge of 
the insectary at the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Urbana, Illinois. 


706, W. C.—Harry Middaugh, who had 
charge of the collection of milk for the 
dairy department, has secured a posi- 
tion as manufacturing specialist in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


’07, B. S. AAJ. B. Sheppard has been 
appointed State representative of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


708, M. S. A.—Last fall, B. H. Cro- 
cheron, State leader of California, led 
his Farm Bureau workers on a drive 
for a greater planting of cereals in the 
nineteen counties then having farm 
bureaus. Patriotic mass meetings were 
held in the open country, pledge cards 
signed, and good seed guaranteed and 
shipped by carloads in time for the fall 
planting. As a result, over a million 
acres of wheat are now ripening in those 
nineteen counties, whereas the hardiest 
prophet had stopped short of eight- 
hundred thousand acres. Furthermore, 
the nineteen farm bureaus have grown 
to thirty-five. 


711, B. S—David C.Vann of Bridge- 
port, Pa., has been elected County Agri- 
cultural Agent for Monroe County. He 
took charge of the work February 15. 


712, B. S.—G. W. Peck has accepted 
the position of Farm Bureau Agent of 
Ontario County. In 1913 he became 
instructor in the department of pomol- 
ogy and two years later was transferred 
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to the extension department, where he 
has been up to the present time. 


712, M. S. A.—Professor W. W. Fisk 
of the dairy department has left to take 
up a position with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He will be 
engaged in organizing thruout the coun- 
try, groups of dairy specialists whose 
business will be to promote a national 
campaign for the conservation of dairy 
produets. 


713, B. S.—M. D. Leonard has ac- 
cepted an instructorship in entomology 
at Gerard, Pennsylvania. Since gradua- 
tion he has been doing graduate work 
in entomology and plant pathology. In 
connection with Professor Crosby he has 
written numerous bulletins on destruc- 
tive insects and has also written several 
accurate and complete papers on the 
immature stages of Hemiptera. 


713, B. S.—E. J. Hoffman is in a sani- 
tary corps in France. He is engaged in 
making vaccines, and examining blood 
cultures. 


"13, B. S.—E. S. Brown is the county 
agricultural agent in Hartford County, 
Connecticut, since July, 1917. After 
leaving the University he taught agri- 
culture for two years at the Agricultural 
High School at Sparks, Maryland. The 
next two years he was with the States 
Relations Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ington. 

713, B. S—H. W. Hageman has a 50 
acre farm at Cocoanut Grove, Florida, 
where he is growing oranges, grape 
fruit, and avocado pears and also some 
beans, corn, and tomatoes. His special 
work, however, is with 15 acres of pa- 
paws from which papain, a valuable 
drug is obtained. 


713, B. S—John S. Clark, 3rd, is su- 
perintendent of the Mixter Farms, Hard- 
wick, Massachusetts. 


714, B. S.—Y. H. Maxudian has en- 
listed in the signal corps and is at pres- 
ent stationed at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. He expects to be assigned as 
an interpreter. 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
ADVANTAGES 


GREATER CAPACITY: Without 
increasing the size or weight of the 
new bowl, its capacity has been in- 
creased. 


CLOSER SKIMMING: The improv- 
ed bow! design, together with the pat- 
ented milk distributor, gives greater 
skimming efficiency. 

EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bowl 
construction and discs, caulked only 


on the upper side, make the bowl 
easier to wash. 


HAS SPEED-INDICATOR: Every 
New DeLaval is equipped with a 
Bell Speed-Indicator, the “Warning 
Signal” which insures full capacity, 
thorough separation, proper speed and 
uniform cream. 


EASIER TO TURN, The low speed 
of the DeLaval bowl, the short crank, 
its unusually large capacity for 
the size and weight of the bowl, and 
its automatic oiling throughout, make 
it the easiest and least tiring to the 
operator. 


WEARS LONGER: Due to its 
much lower bowl speed, high grade 
of materials used, and careful and ex- 
acting workmanship, the De Laval 
outlasts and outwears other makes 
by far. 


ASSURED SERVICE: In almost 
every locality there is a De Laval rep- 
resentative, able and ready to serve 


De Laval users. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 East Madison Street, Chicago 


Patented milk distributing device 
used in the New De Laval 
(sectional view) 
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Sterility and Abortion in Cattle 
(Continued from page 394) 

of cows following calving or abortion 

and the discards necessitated by sterility 

equal or exceed the number of heifer 

calves grown. 

Where I have been able to procure 
data in large herds in which it is aimed 
to grow the heifer calves, the abortion 
rate in first pregnancy, over a series 
of years, generally ranges between 
thirty and fifty per cent, and has not 
fallen below twenty per cent. In smaller 
herds where only a few calves are grown, 
the abortion rate over a series of years 
is much lower. The abortion rate in 
cows is lower than that in heifers. It 
is exceedingly unfortunate that the 
greatest losses should be in heifers, 
cutting short the dairy career of many 
of them at the very commencement. 

There are in the State of New York 
1,500,000 dairy cows. According to the 
best available data, the rate of abortion 
exceeds five per cent, which would cause 
a minimum of 75,000 abortions per 
annum. If the calves are valued at $5 
each, which many of the larger ones will 
bring for veal, the loss to the state of 
the aborted calves amounts to $375,000. 

A number of cows die each year from 
abortion, at a cost to the state of not 
less than $100,000. Approximately ten 
per cent of the aborters become per- 
manently sterile, and have to be dis- 
carded. If we estimate the losses upon 
these at $30 per head, the total loss for 
the state is $225,000. I have estimated 
that two per cent of the aborters die. 
The remaining 73,500 cows which abort 
lose probably fifty per cent of their 
value in the dairy for the ensuing milk- 
ing period. If we place the losses in 
dairying efficiency at thirty per cent 
instead, and the total flow of milk for 
the period at 7,500 pounds, there would 
be a loss of 1,150 pounds of milk per 
cow, which, at 2c per pound, or $45 
for each aborting cow, would mean a 
total loss in the state of $3,307,500. 

If we accept the broader conception 
of contagious conception and include 
in the group sterility, retained after- 
birth, calf scours, and pneumonia, the 
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losses become very much greater. 


We 
find that annually five per cent ap- 
proximately of the heifers and cows are 
slaughtered because of sterility. These 
losses, however, are not the greatest 
although they are most readily observed 
and complained of. Most dairymen will 
probably agree that the highest dairy- 
ing efficiency demands that a cow should 
calve normally once a year. When the 
average cow does not calve within twelve 
months, she must be kept at a loss until 
she calves. So far as I have been able 
to determine, there is an average loss 
on this account of one month per cow 
each year. That is, upon the average, 
cows do not calve more frequently than 
once in thirteen months. If we count 
the keep of each cow for one unprofit- 
able month at $5, the total financial 
burden to the state is $7,500,000. If the 
broader view is accepted, it would ap- 
pear that the estimate of a loss of $10,- 
000,000 per annum is very conservative. 
These losses fall primarily upon cattle 
owners, some of whom are wealthy and 
can in a way afford them. Ultimately, 
however, the state must meet the losses, 
in the form of higher cost of milk and 
other dairy products, as’ well as of meat. 


Lime and Soil Improvement 
(Continued from page 399) 

The outcome was an average annual 
value of total produce on limed but un- 
fertilized land on the home farm 
amounting to $14.24 per acre, and to 
$14.92 on untreated land at German- 
town. In the Germantown case the in- 
crease was not enough to pay the cost 
of liming as there was already a suffi- 
ciency of lime in the soil. 

A simple test for determining whether 
lime is needed is first to note the be- 
havior of the clover crop. So long as 
clover grows luxuriantly there need be 
no anxiety about the lime supply; but 
when there is increasing difficulty in 
getting and maintaining a stand of 
clover, then the litmus test should be 
applied—a simple test, material and in- 
structions for the making of which any 
experiment station will furnish. If the 


(Continued on page 416) 
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This Engine Sprayer Will Cover an Acre in 6 Minutes 


YOUR WAR PROBLEM 


YOUR Boy, your neighbor’s boy, friends and relatives!of yours 
have gone to make the world safe. Whether they succeed or not 
depends on you at home. Production must be vastly increased to make 
up for their absence, and the absence of the men who make ammunition and 
ships. QWe have got to feed the world to win. QThere is only one way to 
increase production now--use modern machinery. The Government recogni- 
zes the vital importance of farm and garden implements. The manufacturers of 


IRON AGE 


Farm and Garden Tools have disregarded industrial shut-downs and Monday 
holidays. They are running on a war basis. Every effort will be made to fill 
all orders in time, but you should get yours in today to be sure. QThe 100% 
Potato Planter shown here saves time, saves seed and avoids missed plantings. 
Inevery hill a plant, and only one. The boy behind sees to that, earning 
many times his pay in the saving of seed alone. Write for booklet. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 300B Grenloch, N. J. 


The 100 Potato Planter Increases Yields 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Raised on 0 
am-Cooked 
Chick Feed 
UNCLE SAM WANTS YOU TO 
RAISE MORE CHICKS 


So even if you can’t go to the front, 
here’s your chance to come to the front. 

Hatching more eggs is easy. Raising 
the chicks is the hard part. 

That’s where H-O Steam-Cooked Chick 
Feed will help you. How? By actually re- 
ducing your chick death-rate. 

Every little chick after the second day, 
can eat this Feed—without fear of bowel 
trouble caused by raw or sour grain. 

The moisture is reduced to a minimum, 
and part of the starch in the grains is 
treated by our process so as to be easily 
digested. 


Samples and descriptive folder on request 


THE H-O COMPANY 


Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Members U. S. Food Administration 

J. J. CAMPBELL, Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 








Cheap Land! 


Put your waste land under cultivation 
cheaply and quickly. Clean up the bad 
spots with a 


Cutaway Bush and 
Bog Plow 
Does away with hand labor, cuts bogs and stump 
land that a moldboard cannot touch. Also for 


heavy stubble and any disking. Two and four- 
horse. Heavy disks forged sharp. Thousands in use. 


Write for new catalog and free book “‘ The Soil 
and Its Tillage; also for name of nearest dealer. 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
105 Main Street 
Higganum, Conn. 


Maker of the origi- 
nal CLARK 
Disk Har- 







Lime and Soil Improvement 
(Continued from page 414) 
litmus test indicates acidity of soil, then 
liming should be tried. We do not de- 
pend upon the behavior of clover alone, 
because clover is subject to other 
troubles than lack of lime. , 

In so far as soil improvement is con- 
cerned, there is no difference in the 
effectiveness of raw limestone or car- 
bonate of lime, or of hydrated or slaked 
lime, or of freshly burnt quicklime. Both 
the raw stone and the hydrated lime, 
however, are more convenient to handle 
than the quick lime. The raw stone may 
be handled in bulk, and the hydrated 
lime will not absorb more moisture and 
burst its sacks as the quicklime will. 
Another advantage of tke raw stone is 
that it will not burn the face and hands 
as will the other forms, especially the 
quicklime, while its one disadvantage is 
the greater weight that must be handled 
to get the same effect. 

Much has been said about the danger 
of injuring the land by burning out the 
organic matter of the soil. Undoubtedly 
the excessive use of quicklime would 
cause injury in this way, but in the 
moderate quantity of a ton per acre no 
danger need be apprehended. 

In purchasing lime, the total percent- 
age of calcium and magnesium contained 
is important: magnesium is as useful 
as calcium in correcting soil acidity, and 
in the moderate quantities used in actual 
practice, there is no danger from any in- 
jurious effect from magnesium; al- 
though if one were to apply several tons 
of burnt lime per acre, a magnesium 
lime would cause injury sooner than one 
containing calcium only. 

It must be kept in mind that lime does 
not take the place of any other ferti- 
lizing material; but insofar as liming 
increases the yield of crops, by so much 
it increases the draft on the soil for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. 
Unless the management provides for a 
systematic rotation of these elements 
through the growing of clover and the 
use of manure and phosphorus we would 
better let the lime alone. 






rr | SATISFYING 


is The Nation’s Demand 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
CAN NOW BE HAD IN STRAIGHT FORM 


As you are aware the crops of the country have been diminished rap- 
idly by ‘‘overseas’’? demands—the best quality corn that is available 
has been rushed to the seaboard for quick exportation. And with 
Government control of the wheat crop, what is the result? The de- 
mand from consumers for our feeds exceeds available raw material 
supplies and hinders us to a certain extent from supplying all sections. 
However, there is plenty of feed for all, such as ensilage, pas- 
ture, home grown grains and home-made feeding rations. We do 
know that Dried Buttermilk when fed with your roughages and other 

rains, will produce double results. We must produce live stock. 

our customers must improve the feeding rations they have used— 
because they must get greater results from their feed now than ever 
before. And we are not going to hinder conservation—for that reason 
we are offering for the first time, the special privilege to our dealers 
to purchase the straight Dried Sovncuiit the same as they would get 
in the feed. It is sold in hundred pound bags. Write today—don’t 
hesitate a minute. This is a special offer to you. Order now. Be 
sure to have enough on hand to meet the demand. 


For 
Chicks 


FEED DRIED BUTTERMILK WITH WET CORN 
AND INFERIOR GRADES OF GRAIN FOR GREATER RESULTS 


EATALL 


Dried Buttermilk 


Straight Form 


THE LACTIC ACID FOUND IN BUTTERMILK IS THE 
Greatest Preventative of BOWEL TROUBLE KNOWN 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has said that if the farmers of 
this country would conscientiously feed buttermilk, hog cholera could 
be wiped out in two generations of hogs. 

The lactic acid bacilli found in the Dried Buttermilk aids digestion by 
neutralizing the poisonous acid and gas caused by the reaction of in- 
digestion. It increases assimilation, thus ne feeding costs— 
builds tissue rapidly and acts as a disinfectant of the Alimentary 
Canal. 

Our Pioneer Hog feed is making pork at a cost of 8c to 1le a pound. 
Our Red Comb Mash With Dried Buttermilk, for growing and 
laying fowls, is doubling egg records for many poultry raisers. 

Our Red Comb Chick Mash With Dried Buttermilk prevents 
White Diarrhoea and insures a healthy, vigorous chick. 

Our Red Horn Calf Meal With Dried Buttermilk is weaning calves 
entirely from milk in one month and putting on a gain of 17% lbs. in 
one week. 

Our Red Comb Crate Fattener With Dried Buttermilk makes 
gains of 35% to 50% in one week’s time, while individual fowls have 
doubled in weight in two weeks feeding. 

Our Process of Drying Buttermilk Removes 93% Water Leaving the 
Entire Lactic Acid Bacilli Values in the Remaining 7%. This is the First 
Time Dried Buttermilk has been Offered in Pure Form. 


Hales & Edwards Co. 


Authorized M’frs Dairyman’s League Dairy Feed 
WEBSTER B’LDG, CHICAGO 
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The Last Jenkinson 


(Continued from page 400) 


brave saying. And the last letter is 
from the great rough hand of John, tke 
last of the Jenkinsons: 


Barren Woods, Md. 
December 11, 1917. 

I guess I will not live so very much 
longer so I am setting down to write 
what I have done before I die. I 
wouldn’t be doing in only I promised 
my mother I would before she died. 
That was nine years ago. If she had 
not taught me how to write like she did, 
I would not be doing it either. She 
taught me how to read, too. I have 
read all of the letters in the chest, about 
how my brave father was in The War, 
and how brave my grandfather was, and 
my great-grandfather, etc. I have never 
done any brave things. I never had 
any chance to but I am not brave any 
how. So there is not much use my writ- 
ing anything, only I promised my mother 
I would. 


of 1917. 


greatest help to every gardener. 


flowers. 
request. 
Cornell Countryman. 


Seed Growers 


COUNTRYMAN 





BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


The Department of Agriculture estimates the value of back-yard 
gardens of 1917 at more than 350,000,000 of dollars. 
dollars have been added to the nation’s wealth by the increased planting 


It is even more necessary to take care of the future. 
gardens in many big cities planted with Burpee’s Seeds have done their 
share to instruct the amateur gardeners. 
year reputation for the Best that Science can produce. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1918 


has been greatly enlarged and improved in order that it may be of the 
It has 216 pages, 24 of which are in 
color illustrating more than 100 varieties of choice vegetables and 
Always a safe guide to success in the garden. 
A post card will bring it. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 






































My name is John Jenkinson the same 
as my father’s. We came here to Bar- 
ren Woods right after The War when 
everybody thought there was gold here. 
I was very little then. When they found 
that there was not any gold after all; 
everybody went away but us. My father 
would not go away but kept digging 
deeper and deeper until water came into 
the hole and gave him a heavy cold, and 
he died, and my mother went crazy. I 
was too little to dig a grave for my 
father and my mother was too crazy, so 
we put father in the hole he had dug 
for gold and put dirt on top of him. We 
made a cross out of sticks and stuck it 
in the ground. 

My mother almost died too. She was 
not wild crazy; only just out of her 
head, and I had to take care of her. I 
had to learn to cook and keep the house 
clean and even how to sew. A man is 
not meant to do such things, but I had 
to do it because there was nobody else 
to take care of my mother. She would 


(Continued on page 420) 





At least, 100,000,000 


Demonstration 


Burpee’s Seeds have a forty 


Mailed free upon 


Write for it today and mention 


Philadelphia 
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Sir Pietertje This picture shows Marlow 
Ormeby , Merce. & McCargar’s Barn at 
ca Mice ok Nicollet, Minn. The boys, 






Marlow _& Me- 


10 and 12 years old do most 
Cargar Herd. 


of the milking. 


NOTED PRIZE WINNER AT COLUMBUS 
Heads Herd Milked 4 Years With The 


HINMAN MILKER 


His first three daughters to freshen made wonderful records with the Hinman. 


Mr. McCargar writes: 


“We weigh the milk at each milking, and If you milk 6 cows or more, The Hinman 


keep a record, therefore we know what each 
cow is doing in our dairy. This has enabled 
us to improve our herd a great deal.” 


will pay for itself. It will not only save 
lehes. but keep productive lator in the 
ields. 









Hinman simplicity means dairy success. 
This simple drive rod individual pump. 
valve chamber machine will cost little to 
install, and little to operate. 


Big Illustrated Catalog FREE 


Explains the Hinman principle and new 
improvements. It is a practical milker in, 
any dairy of six cows or more. Write 
today. 


HINMAN 
Vaive that ber 


“KER 






Hinman Milking Machine Co. 
104-14 Elizabeth St. Oneida, N. Y. 

5 
Mr. R. L. Hinman offers 
you this Catalog FREE 


Over 33,000 Sold Some good territory open for live agents. 


10 Years Suecess 
























Many Dairymen 


—some with large herds, some 
with as small as 15 cows—have 
written of their experiences with 


BURRELL MILKERS 


(B-L-K) 


Perhaps their problems are your 
problems. Perhaps their solu- 


tions are your solutions. 


for their statements and a de, 
scriptive booklet on the -profit- 


able Burrell way. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of “Simplex” Cream Sep- 
arators and other “Simplex” specialties— 


The Best in the World. 





Till ‘Tour Orchard 


as thoroughly as you culti- 
vate your cornfield. Inten- 
sive tillage conserves the 
moisture and sets plant food 
free. For more and better 


a 
fruit, use an 
99 
“Acme 
N 





Orchard Harrow 


Works right underthe branches. 
Thesharp-ground coulters work 
the soil easily, cutting out weeds 
and leaving a loose dust mulch 





at thetop. Extension and reg- 
ular stvles—1 horse to 4 horse 
sizes—3 ft. to 1712 ft. wide. 

Our free book, ‘“‘The Acme Way to 
Crops That Fay,’’ points the road to 
bigger orchard profits. Send today. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 










J. 


2, hr 
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The Last Jenkinson 


(Continued from page 418) 


stay in bed most of the time. Sometimes 
she would just lay there and laugh to 
herself all day long, but when I wanted 
to take her to town, where there were 
people to talk to and all sorts of things 
to be done, she would cry and carry on 
until I had to promise to stay with her 
here by my father’s grave. If I did not 
watch out at night, she would get up 
and go down to where my father was 
buried and try to dig him up with her 


hands. But most of the time she was 
just like a little child, very gentle and 
grateful for whatever was done for her. 
She could not bear me out of her sight. 
Even if I only went a little ways out of 
the clearing she would worry herself 
sick. So I had to stay at home all the 
time, which went hard especially when 
I was young, but not so much so later 
on after I had made friends with the 
things in the woods. I guess I would 
have gone crazy, too, if it had not been 
for that. Maybe I am crazy anyhow. 
I talk to myself all the time and they 
say that is a sign. 


My mother lived twenty-two years 
after my father died, and all I did all 
this time was to stay there and take care 
of her. By the time she died I was too 
old to start doing anything else. That 
is why I have not got any brave things 
to write down or any children to read 
them. I wish I had these things, but I 
am not sorry I took care of my mother 
like I did. She was a good mother to 
me, even if she was crazy, and somebody 
had to take care of her. 


I used to be sorry about things, but 
I don’t any more, at least, not very 
much. I guess God knows his business. 
He saw fit to give me a woman’s work 
to do and I had to do it the best I could. 
I guess I have written enough now. I 
would not have written this much, only 
I promised my mother I would. 


JOHN JENKINSON. 














































Yes i costs more to build NOW than it did 
one, two or five years ago. The cost of lumber, 
however, has not increased more than twenty-eight 
per cent since 1914, while other building materials 


have advanced as much 


In terms of farm products, present 
prices received forhogs, wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, etc., will buy twice as 
much lumber this year as in 1914. 
Likewise prices received for nearly 
every commodity in trade represent 
a greater buying power in the lumber 
market today than at any time in 
the past decade. Therefore when 
we say 


BUILD NOW—WITH WOOD 


Weare urging youto build the home 
you have longed for at a price that 
represents a smaller per cent of your 
surplus, than when the entire scale 
of commodity prices was materially 


as seventy-five per cent. 


lower. Over One-Half Billion 
Board Feet Annually of 

ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
are produced by this organization. 
That means an abundant supply of 
moderate priced, reliable building 


material available to home-builders 
during this season. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
isthe ideal wood forcomplete homes. 
The framing material is light, strong 
and durable. The interior finish 
supplies a woodwork which will 


delight the most fastidious house- 
wife. 


WE will send on request booklet containing attractive home de- 
signs, brochure on proper finishing of woodwork and fin- 
ished samples. Write today 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade-Marked and sold by 


dealers east of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
Rm. A BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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Numbering Farm Houses 
(Continued from page 402) 

These new numbers placed along the 
road in front of each farm not only 
identify each farm but also form a most 
excellent series of guide posts throut 
the entire district. When once familiar 
with the plan of numbering about the 
home town, the “key” to the numbers 
about every town is easy. 

All the addresses are incorporated in 
little farm directories or ‘Farm In- 
dexes” as they are called. Local mer- 
chants are generally willing to place 
enough advertising matter in the direc- 
tories to cover the cost of printing. 
The same is true of the road signs on 
which a single advertisement is put be- 
low the address. 


Taxation Under the Township System 
(Continued from page 404) 

form rate throughout the town. Like- 

wise it is also true that thousands of 


taxpayers who have had excessively high 
rates in the past have had their taxes 
decreased. Furthermore, it is evident 
that there has been a general increase in 
school taxes. These, however, are found 
in places not under the township system, 
and it was a change that was markedly 
evident in comparing the school expenses 
of 1916 with those of 1915. Therefore, 
there must have been other factors be- 
sides the Township System at work to 
bring the increased taxes of this year. 
In fact, it must be evident that little or 
no increase is due to the new system. 
There is one element in the increased 
taxation on farm property that should 
not be overlooked. In the past, pupils 
living outside of the high school districts 
have been able to attend neighboring 
high schools and the tuition charge of 
twenty dollars a year has been borne 
by the state. Under the present act 
high schools in places of less than fifteen 
hundred population or in districts in 


(Continued on page 424) 








for this year’s requirements. 


SEED CORN 


For the first time since we went into the business, we are 
worried because we fear that our stock of seedcorn is too small 
It was not our fault, because we 
had out a very large acreage but premature frosts and hard 
freezes eliminated large blocks that were meant for seed. We 
have a moderate supply of very choice quality. Corn that will 
germinate ninety-eight percent. This corn is all pedigreed, 
includes our famous Improved White Cap and 120 Day Yellow, 
both of which have taken aprominent part in Ohio, and winning 
state contests; also limited stock of Minnesota 13, the best very 
early corn, we believe, that has ever been introduced into the state. 

Do not forget that we also handle the best of everything in 
vegetables, flower seeds, plants, bulbs, ete. 


WING SEED COMPANY 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio 














Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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Cows on Pasture Should Have 
Some Grain 
Ap now is the time to begin thinking about what is best to 


feed this summer. 


There is a better profit in graining your cows during the 
summer than not feeding any grain at all, from the actual in- 
creased flow of milk. However, this profit is not as great as that in 
winter because the winter milk prices are higher. 


Summer feeding keeps your cows in the pink of condition, 
and their yield naturally would be greater in the winter months. 


It is next fall, winter and spring, after the pasture is burnt up and gone, that the 
big profit in summer graining shows up. 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


Buffalo can be fed clear without mixing with anything. Cows on pasture relish 
this pure corn feed, and it does them good. 


The milk flow is bound to drop on dry, short pasture if no grain is fed. Do not 
let it drop—it’s too hard to bring back up again. 


While it is the best milk feed a man can buy for any time of the year, it will pay 
particularly well to feed Buffalo this summer. 


Chicago CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY New York 


mn 
100% Value from Your Corn Crop 


Join the country-wide 
money-making movement,“A 
Silo on Every Farm.” Add 40% to 
the value of your corn crop; cut down 
your feed bills; and increase your milk and beef 
sales. Erect a Natco. The stock will eat every 
scrap of silage and look for more. 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


**The Silo that Lasts for Generations’’ 


Built with glazed hollow tile, weather-proof, decay-proof and fireproof, 

The dead-air specs protect the silage against frost. Steel bands laid 

# inmortar hold the walls ina firm a No painting, no repairs 

= and nohoops to tighten. U endorsed by Experiment 

\ Stations. Fully Guaranteed, 

Send for our silo catalog and book,*‘Natcoon the Farm,”’ 
both free. Tell us what you intend to build, We have 






























stock plans for many typrs of farm buildings. 23 Factories 
National Fire Proofing Company Short Hauls 
1836 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Prompt Shipments 


Tell Advertisers Who 





Introduced You 













ark 


a ‘ 
A Powerful Fungicide for : 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 


Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot, Apple Scab, Grape 
Mildew, Potato Blight, Covumber Wilt, Bean 
Blight, Rose Mildew, etc. 
Most inexpensive. 1 gal. makes 200 gals. spray. 
Send for free booklet 
B. G. PRATT, Mfg. Chemiste 
Dept. 30 50 Church St., N. ¥. 
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Taxation Under the Township System 


(Continued from page 422) 


which less than fifteen teachers are em- 
ployed come under the provisions of the 
act, farmers are helping to maintain the 
both elementary and high school privi- 
leges for a community than it does to 
run the elementary school. In those 


towns having districts with high schools 
that come under the provisions of the 
act farmers are helping to maintain the 
high schools. No one will maintain that 





National Fire Proofing 


- Highest quality— 
Sold by weight 
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‘Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
.. for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 3 


Siding purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, = 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Koofing Tin 
Plates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers. Look for the Keystone 
added below regularbrands. Shall we send our** Better Buildings’’ booklet? 


= AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Ps. <== 
Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


Buy Trees Direct 


We cut out the Agentsand give you Big Discount 
from Agents’ Prices. You save almost half the ordi- 
nary cost, All our stock, including hedgings, roses, 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit 
trees, is healthy, productive and fully pedigreed. 
You take no transportation chances, because we 

uarantee delivery in perfect condition and pay all 

reight or express charges to your station. Not a 
single dissatisfied customer last year. ‘ 


This Pear is a Sure Profit-Puller 


Known as the Beurre Bosc or Thanksgiv- 
ing Pear, and proves to be a sure buy. 
When cold-storaged until the holiday 
season, this variety frequently sells as 
high as $8.50 a barrel. 


Write today for FREE book that’s 
chock-full of helpful information. 


WM. P. RUPERT & SON, 
Box 34, Seneca, N. Y. 





farm boys or girls are not entitled to 
the opportunities of free high schools. 

It has been suggested that districts 
having high schools should be removed 
from the provisions of the law. Such 
an action would be unwise because the 
interests of the small villages in which 
these schools are located are almost 
identical with those of the surrounding 
country. There is now too much dis- 
tinction between village and open coun- 
try and let us not attempt to set up 
further barriers by the organization of 
our school system. 


Farm drainage demands durable tile. Our drain tile are made of best 
Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned—everlasting. Don’t have to di 
*em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. Sold in carloa 
lots. Also manufacturers of the famous NATCO IMPERISHABLE 
SILO, Natco Building Tile and Natco Sewer Pipe. 


Company = 1136 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Roofing Products 
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Three Essentials for 
Better Farming 


Oliver Tractor Plows 


Oliver tractor plows are design- 
ed to be used with all small stand- 
ard tractors. 

They are equipped with Oliver 
combined rolling coulters and 
jointers, the simple yet effective 
device that places all trash at the 
bottom of the furrow. 

Oliver quick detachable shares 
are also regular equipment. 


ar) 


OLIVER NO. 78 TRACTOR PLOW 


The disk harrow is one of the most im- 


portant implements used in seed bed prep- 


aration. 


The Oliver tractor disk harrow is con- 


structed to withstand the stress that they 


OLIVER TRACTOR DISK HARROW 


You know full well that the winters 


are subject to in tractor use. 


freezing with the spring drying out of the Sm 


soil very frequently leaves the roots of the 
wheat plants high and dry. This condi- 
tion always happens to a greater or lesser 
extent. 


OLIVER TRACTOR ROLLER 
PULVERIZERS 


With an Oliver pulverizer you can go over-your wheat and repack the earth 
around the roots of the wheat. This gives the wheat plant new life and an op- 


portunity to grow and produce bountifully. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


Plowmakers for the World 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tell 
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THE 
DIFFERENCE 


between hearsay knowl- 


edge from the many 
users that 





Cleaner and Cleanser 





cleans clean and a knowledge 
gained by actually using this 
cleaner is as great as the differ- 
ence between admiring a good 


milch cow and actually using 


her milk for food. 


Only in the use of this cleaner 
will you appreciate the real pro- 
tection it gives to the milk qual- 


ity by creating a clean, sanitary 


condition in your plant. 


Order from your regular 
supply house 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


Indian in Circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


Wyandolle 
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Home Garden Possibilities 


(Continued from page 405) 
lies one of the secrets upon which the 
charm of garden work is founded. 

The rural gardener may frequently 
choose the site for his operations. It 
should be near the farm buildings, 
should be well drained, and _ should 
slope toward the southeast in the in- 
terest of earliness. The preferred soil 
would be a sandy loam, and it ought to 
be heavily enriched from year to year 
with well-rotted stable manure. 

The city gardener must frequently 
make use of such land as is at hand. 
He frequently finds himself confronted 
by conditions that are most unfavorable. 
Yet it seldom happens that the soil is so 
bad as to be past renovation. In some 
cases soil is hauled in bodily, though this 
is expensive. Often very refractory 
subsoils which have been removed from 
cellars may be marvelously improved in 
the course of a very few years. Heavy 
clays gradually respond to lightening by 
means of ashes in moderate amount, by 
sand, street sweepings, manure, and 
lime. Such soils ought to be spaded in 
the fall and left in clods in order that 
the frost of winter may have its full 
effect in rendering it workable. Sterile 
sands may be improved by the use of 
manure and lime. 

The first step in each year’s garden 
work is the making of a plan, and this 
phase of the gardener’s task should be 
by no means neglected. Mid-winter is 
the time to begin work, in order that 
space and effort may be economized and 
that seed, fertilizer, and other supplies 
may be provided for. It is a grave mis- 
take to plan for a larger garden than 
can be well cared for, and one must 
consider not only fire-side enthusiasm 
but also weeding and hoeing under a 
mid-summer sun. A half acre garden 
is large enough for almost any family, 
and an area 3 ft. wide and 12 ft. long 
is not too small to be utilized. Perma- 
nent crops such as asparagus and rhu- 
barb should always be placed at one 


(Continued on page 428) 
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i2-29 KERUSENE 


TRACTOR 


THIS TRACTOR WAS BUILT 
FOR YOUR WORK 


The Frick 12-25 Kerosene Tractor was built to do the very work you 
would expect from a tractor. It weighs less than three tons yet has 
ample power to pull three -fourteen inch bottoms in the hardest kind 
of plowing. It is strong, built rigid and durable to stand years of the 
hardest work yet it is light enough to disc, seed and harrow with out 
packing the soil. 


BURNS GASOLINE AND 
CHEAP KEROSENE 


The Frick Tractor gives its maximum power on the cheaper fuel at 
the drawbar or in the belt. When used in the belt delivers 25 H. P. 
which makes it ideal for threshing, feed cutting, sawing, hauling, 
grinding, husking. 

Sixty-five years successful threshing machine and steam engine building experi- 
ence backs the design, material and workmanship embodied in the Frick Tractor. 


Price $1350.00, f.0.b., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Let us send you our Tractor Bulletin which will show you 
how we have built this tractor to fit your work. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Home Garden Possibilities 


(Continued from page 426) 

side to avoid interference with tillage. 
A small hotbed and cold-frame should 
be planned for the maturing of very 
early products and for the growing of 
plants for early transplanting. Good 
taste will suggest a neat arrangement, 
and some attention should be paid to 
symmetry and balance of appearance. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
for the beginner is the preparation of 
a seed order. Experience only can 
teach the amount of seed to order and 
the varieties that will be most satisfac- 
tory under a given set of conditions. 
Certain sorts are generally recognized 
as standard, and two or three of each 
vegetable should be tried out, discarding 
from year to year those which give 
least satisfactory results. 

Rules as to depth and spacing of veg- 
etables are of comparatively little value. 
Of course, books arnt pamphlets give 
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general suggestions that serve well as a 
starting point, but many mistakes will 
be made at first. The wide variation in 
conditions makes careful records of the 
utmost value. It is only in this way 
that one may take fullest advantage of 
his experience from year to year. 
Many gardeners manifest exuberant 
enthusiasm in the preparation and 
planting of the garden during April 
and May. Careful attention thruout 
the growing season is none the less im- 
portant. A surface mulch of soil must 
be maintained to conserve moisture, to 
keep the soil in good physical condition, 
and to destroy weeds. In the small 
gardens the hand hoe and hand weeder 
meet every requirement without undue 
labor. The medium sized and larger 
gardens offer opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of the hand wheel hoe. The farm 
garden should, by all means, be so ar- 
ranged that the horse cultivator can be 


employed. (Continued on page 430) 


Square Deal Hog Panels- 
for Breed Liles sYoTR ET: & Exhibition Pens 


—— a 


Colleges 

Panels made without wraps, bolts or projections. 
No posts -no nuts or wrench required to put 
panels together. Just slip rods into place and 


pen is ready for use (rods furnished). Dimen- 
sions, 3 ft. high, 8 ft. long (also other sizes). 


Square Deal Gates 


A New “Square Deal” Gate FREE if any part 
breaks within 5 years—this farm gate is different 
from all others. No joints—no nails or bolts—no 
malleable fittings — no joints to break. Made 





. al 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


No Posts 
Bolts or 


es 


4 


Weighs about SO pounds, easily handled by one 
man; unusually durable. Compact and neat, 
easily taken down, takes up very little space when 
nm tin use. Just what you want -write TODAY 
for special circular on Stock and Exhibition panels. 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


without wrapping the wires around frame—strong 
self-locking latch—lests a lifetime. When asking 
for Panel circular ask us also to send “Square 
Deal” Gate Folder. WRITE NOW. 


Dept. A-7 Peoria, Ill. 
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A PREACHMENT ON 


SEED POTATOES 











@ IT was not a heavy yield per acre that 
made the 1917 crop of potatoes the big- 
gest ever. It was a tremendous acre- 
age planted from seed that on the aver- 
age was way below normal in quality. 


q IF you plant this year from mass bin selec- 
tion or if you buy without discrimina- 
tion; won’t you chance using the product 
of this poor stuff ? 


q@ UNDER our present strained conditions it 
is suicidal to plant anything but the best 
money can buy; a field of poor seed 
will cost you just as much to plant, cul- 
tivate, and spray, as a good one. 


@ YOU can eliminate the chance. Buy seed 
of known merit from fields free from 
disease and where high yields were se- 
cured. We have spent several years 
developing the DIBBLE RUSSET PO- 
TATO for uniformity and high yield. 
Our product is inspected by the N. Y. 
State Food Supply Commission and recom- 
mended for seed. 


@ IT goes direct from the grower to your 
farm. Write us for a full description 
of the merits of this variety and for 
prices in any quantity. 





CROSS BROTHERS 


FAYETTEVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Home Garden Possibilities 


(Continued from page 428) 

Moisture is probably more often the 
limiting factor in home garden opera- 
tions than any other. Many gardeners 
think that they have watered the soil 
when they have merely moistened the 
surface. Hose irrigation in the hands 
of most people is superficial. It is bet- 
er to water thoroughly and less fre- 
quently than to water every day. In 
recent years overhead sprinkling sys- 
tems of irrigation have been devised 
and are giving good results. 

The last task of the season is one of 
the most important. A thoro cleaning 
up is of almost inestimable service in 
keeping a garden free of insects, weeds 
and diseases. 

It is only possible within the limits of 
a brief article to suggest a few of the 
possibilities and of the requirements in- 
volved in successful home gardening. 
Like all other activities that are worth 
while, it requires whole hearted interest. 
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Campus Notes 

(Continued from page 410) 
same work as the first. A special ditch- 
ing course has been added and several 
of the students have entered this phase 
of the work. Seventeen of the number 
have signified their intention of running 
tractors on their own farms. 


At the annual agricultural elections 
held in March, the following officers 
were elected: C. G. Seelbach ’19, presi- 
dent; Miss E. V. Whipple ’19, vice- 
president; G. E. Durham ’19, secretary; 
F. L. Manning ’19, treasurer; and C. J. 
Stewart ’19, athletic director. 


Professor W. A. Riley was granted a 
leave of absence during the month of 
February to reorganize the work in 
entomology in Minnesota. He will leave 
permanently in June to become chief of 
the division of entomology and economic 
zoology in the Department of Agricul- 

(Continued on page 432) 
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NTIL recently most of us thought milking to be 

simply a matter of pull, pull, pull. Some think 

so yet. But it’s not. If you watch a calf’s 
tongue when he swallows you’ll see the difference. 


He gets his mouth full of milk—then he swallows. And as he 
does, his tongue massages the teat backwards from tip to udder. 


‘That’s Nature’s provision for the prevention of congested blood 
in the teat as a result of the calf’s sucking. Sucking draws the 
blood to the tip of the teat. The tongue massages it back to 
the udder. 


vil 


MILKING MACHINES 





with our new Super-Simple Pistonless Pulsator accomplish the 
same result. Stops the sucking and lets air flow in between the 
rubber lining and the walls of the teat cup. 


This makes the rubber lining gently massage the teat from itp to udder, just 
like the calf. This action occurs regularly from 48 to 52 times a minute. 


With our pistonless pulsator, there are no more leaky pistons resulting in 
irregular, nerve racking action. The suction is always uniform and gentle. 
Soothes the cow and results in far greater milk flow. Our local dealer will 
gladly show you the “Empire” without obligation. Call on him. 

Write for our new 1918 catalog No. 7§ 


Empire Cream Separator Company 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Also Manufacturers of Empire Cream Separators Gasoline 
Engines and Farm Electric Plants 
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Campus Notes 

(Continued from page 480) 
ture at the University of Minnesota. In 
addition, Professor Riley will also be- 
come a member of the faculty of science, 
literature, and arts, giving courses in 
insect morphology and parasitology in 
the animal biology department. 


Professor G. D. Warren, professor of 
farm management, was called to Wash- 
ington on March 4 to testify before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee upon the 
agricultural situation in the East. The 
details of his trip have been kept secret. 


H. H. Whetzel ’04, professor of plant 
pathology, left March 13 on a month’s 
speaking tour to the far west in con- 
nection with the War Emergency 
Bureau of the American Plant Patholo- 
gists of which he is chairman. He speaks 
mainly upon the control of plant dis- 
eases as they affect the different parts 
of the country. 

W. H. Chandler, professor of po- 
mology, G. W. Herrick ’96, professor of 


home grown grains and make more milk. 


present money making prices. 


International Speci 
molasses by an exclusive patented process. 


of it. 


The Dairy Feed Thats Guaranteed 


Why? Because we know and every dairyman who has used it knows that 
International Special Dairy Feed will make cows gan in milk production. One 
man wrote that his cows gave double as much mil J i 
on the International Special ration. A nationally known dairy expert has admitted 
that International Special Dairy Feed, with the addition of some concentrates, 
produced more milk at less cost than his own standard ration. 


International Special Dairy Feed 
Will Lower Feed Bills—Increase Milk Checks 


Use it either as a part ration or as an entire ration. Feed it summer or winter, 
spring or fall. International Special Dairy Feed will cost you less to feed than 


There are actually three profits in it, because you can sel] those home grown grains at the 
ial Dairy Feed contains grain products and cottonseed meal, mixed with 


Insist on International next time and secure the 
profits that hundreds of International users are getting. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


entomology, and H. H. Whetzel ’04, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology, made ad- 
dresses at a meeting of the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association held 
at Poughkeepsie during the week of 
March 4. Both Professor Herrick and 
Professor Whetzel spoke upon diseases 
affecting fruit. H. W. Riley, professor 
of rural engineering, also spoke about 
tractors at the same meeting. 


Professor J. E. Rice, professor of 
poultry husbandry, gave an address on 
March 4 at the annual conference of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. Professor 
Rice’s subject was “Teaching Game 
Farming at Cornell University.’”’ On the 
following day, March 5, Professor James 
G. Needham ’98, professor of ento- 
mology, spoke on “The Conservation of 
Wild Life in War Time from the Stand- 
point of the Agricultural College.” 


Professor Martha Van Rensselaer ’00, 
of the Home Economics Department has 
(Continued on page 434) 
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CORN 


for ensil age 


Don't take for granted your corn will grow this season. Only 
about one out of every five cribs is now showing a germina- 
tion of over 25 per cent. 

Stokes Ensilage Corn shows a germination around 85 per 
cent and over. 
















Until our present supply is exhausted (the supply grown in 
eastern Pennsylvania and in the northern corn belt of New 
Jersey) we offer any of the following varieties at $5 per 
bushel, net cash with order, f. o. b. shipping point: 
IMPROVED LEAMING 
REID’S YELLOW DENT 
EUREKA ENSILAGE 


Full legal bushel, weight of bag included, but no extra charge 
for bags. The Government has lifted all embargoes on seeds. 


All varieties will make good silage sorts for New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, and southern Michigan. 
Orders will be accepted in rotation received. We advise 
immediate action, as our supply is limited. 


Write for free leaflet which fully describes the above varieties. 
Let us also send you our Garden Seed Catalog, free on request 











Stokes Seed Farm Company 


Seed Farms: Retail Store: 
Moorestown, N. J. 219 Market St., Philadelphia 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 











Highest Winning Butter is Colored 
The Rich Golden June Shade 
by 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish 
Butter Color 


The Color that does not affect 
the Finest Flavor or Aroma of 
first-class butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
are also headquarters for: 


Rennet Extract and Pepsin sub- 
stitutes for same, Rennet Tablets 
and Cheese Color Tablets, Liquid 
Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment 
Culture, etc. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Incorporated, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Western Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get the beauty and oe 
bility of tile in the Lansing 
“ship-lap” block. Ends over- \*’ 
jap — extended shoulders top and \ 
bottom—less mortar exposed, bet- \ 
ter settling of silage—less chance \ 
for frost, better looking silo, blocks } 
uniform in shade. Stronger walls. } 
Notched ends on blocks prevent 
mortar fromslipping Twistedsteel /[ 
reinforcing. Steel hip roof—steel | 
chute fire proof —adds beauty to , 
the silo. Write for Catalog. 

J. M. Preston Company 
Dept. 400,Lansing Mich. / 

. “Also get offer on Climax Silage 
“\. Cutters and Bidwell Threshers / 
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Campus Notes 

(Continued from page 432) 
left Ithaca to go to Washington where 
she will take charge of the Home Con- 
servation Bureau under the National 
Food Administration. Miss Claribel 
Nye has accompanied Professor Van 
Rensselaer as private secretary. Miss 
Nye has been instructing in the Home 
Economics Department and has been a 
leader in the state food conservation 
campaign. 

Professor Van Rensselaer will fill the 
position recently left vacant by Doctor 
Wilbur. She has been granted a six 
months leave of absence, but will re- 
turn to Cornell at least once a month. 


Professor Edward A. White of the 
department of floriculture has been 
granted a leave of absence until October 
1 to take up garden work in the Depart- 
ment of Education. Professor White 
is to fill the position of Supervisor of 
Emergency Garden Work. 

In carrying out this work, Professor 
White will give lectures thruout the 
western part of the state. He will also 
supervise the organization of garden 
work, which will emphasize growing in 
home gardens, those vegetables which 
will be of greatest value in helping to 
conserve the food supply. 

The staff of the floriculture depart- 
ment has recently made an extensive 
tour of the state, attending the various 
conferences and exhibits now being held. 
C. L. Thayer, instructor in this depart- 
ment, was sent as representative to the 
Flower Show in New York City. 


About twenty students are enrolled in 
the annual Clean Milk Contest of the 
animal husbandry department. Fifty 
dollars, divided into four prizes of 
twenty, fifteen, ten, and five dollars re- 
spectively, have been donated by S. L. 
Stuart. The prizes are to be awarded 
on the basis of the bacteria count. Mr. 
Stuart conducts a certified milk farm 
at Newburg. 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Purina Pig Chow is made of 
digester tankage, corn, mo- 
lasses, alfalfa meal and a small 
precentage of humus and salt. 
This combination makes eco- 
nomical gains because it is 
cheaper to build bone and 
muscle than fat. It is also cheaper to put on fat during the grow- 
ing period than to do each operation separately. 


Purina Pig Chow contains a liberal amount of growth-promoting 
substances. The proteins are of high quality, which provide an 
abundance of the amino acids, lysine and tryptophane, which are 
almost absent from corn. 


Purina Pig Chow insures a large frame 
(contains calcium and phosphates). 


Purina Pig Chow insures maximum 
growth (provides an abundance of ele- 
ments for flesh, hair, blood, etc.) 


Purina Pig Chow puts on fat during the 
growing period (rich in fattening elements). 
Purina Pig Chow insures large digestive 
capacity and proper regulation. 


Let our Research Department pass 
on some further interesting data 
concerning Pig Chow to you. 


Ralston Purina Mills 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 434) 


At a recent meeting, the Cornell For- 
esters elected the following officers for 
the ensuing term: President, Mark 
Owens ’18; vice-president, S. C. Sweeny 
718; secretary, C. W. Ten Eick ’20; 
treasurer, W. E. Wright ’19. 

The president for the first term was 
J. N. Spaeth ’19, who proved an active 
and efficient man for the job. Spaeth 
also served as assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Forestry during the first term. 
S. C. Sweeny is assistant for the second 
term. 


The State Food Commission has de- 
cided to loan tractors and equipment to 
farmers to aid in stimulating food pro- 
duction for the coming season ending 
December 1, 1918. Sixty-three tractors 
are to be furnished to the fifty counties 
in this part of the state. A general plan 
of distribution has been adopted which 
will permit farmers having plowing to 
do to apply for tractors, in return for 


the usage of which, a small compensation 
will be payable to the state. 

Those who attended the first tractor 
school and those who are now attending 
the second school held here will have a 
fine opportunity to obtain positions 
running these tractors. Persons wish- 
ing to get in touch with the men who 
have attended these schools may do so 
by writing to the department of rural 
engineering. 

The department of plant breeding is 
cooperating with the office of Cereal In- 
vestigation of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the work of increased pro- 
duction thru seed improvement. Profes- 
sors H. H. Love and W. T. Craig have 
charge of this important work here. 

This department has been conducting 
experiments in breeding higher types of 
cereals for the past eight years. As new 
types have been developed, the seed has 
been supplied to farmers in different 
parts of the state and comparative tests 
made under actual field conditions. 

(Continued on page 488) 
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THE STANDARDS OF NUTRITION OF 


TI-O-GA LAYING FOOD and 
TI-O-GA GROWING MASH 


ARE THE STANDARDS OF 


Liberty Standard Poultry Feeds 


Adopted by the Pennsylvania War Poultry Commission and Bureau 
of Markets of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Ask your dealer for T]-O-GA FEEDS. Or write us for free leaflets, samples and prices. 
Manufactured by 


TIOGA MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
Box H, Waverly, New York 


FREE BULLETIN on Liberty Poultry Feeding Standards can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Markets, Harrisburg, Penn. 


The more you study the subject of dairying 
the more firmly convinced you will 
become of the truth that 


PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


ARE THE MOST PROFITABLE COWS ON EARTH 


They hold all records for the production of 
milk and butterfat. They are strong, vigor- 
ous and thrive anywhere. They breed with 
certainty and regularity and raise large, 
strong calves. 

Write for free booklets 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
! ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BOX 196 BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Stover Printing Co. 
115 North Tioga Street 


Regulation U.S. Shirts 
Regulation Army Shoes 
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Puttees in Pigskin, Cordovan 
and French Calf Leathers 
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for the Spring Season 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 436) 

When the value of a new strain has 
been demonstrated, these farmers serve 
as distributers for their section. . Re- 
ports of the new types developed by 
the plant breeding department show 
increases of from 10 to 15 per cent in 
yield of oats, and from 10 to 12 bushels 
an acre increase in wheat. 

The department is also compiling in- 
formation as to the advisability of sup- 
plies of the new seed for spring plant- 
ing. This seed can be used all over 
the eastern part of the United States 
and will greatly increase the cereal pro- 
duction. 


On Thursday evening Professor D. S. 
Kimball, Acting Dean of Sibley College 
and Professor of Machine Design, spoke 
before the Agricultural Association on 
“An Engineer’s View of Agriculture.” 
Professor Kimball called attention to the 
fact that Cornell University was founded 
to develop agriculture and mechanical 
arts. Engineering, however, has made 
far greater strides than agriculture dur- 
ing the last century. 

According to Professor Kimball, agri- 
culture has a lesson to learn from engi- 
neers as they realize the value of an 
accurate knowledge of their work. The 
farmer must keep looking into the 
future in order to solve the problems 
which will come before him. He must, 
by learning the value of small economies, 
make his resources count for the most. 

In conclusion, Professor Kimball said 
that he is interested in agriculture be- 
cause the engineer and farmer have 
much in common. They have always 
allowed some one else to reap the har- 
vest of their labors but now the time 
has come to get together to make a 
study of the economics of democracy. 
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S there an In- 
ternational 
Harvester Mogul 
Kerosene Engine 
on your farm? 
This isan important 
question because 
few factors contrib- 
ute more to farm life, in the way of economy, time 
saving, comfort, and lasting satisfaction, than the 
right size and type of Mogul engine. 

You don’t mind the lack of hired help nearly so 
much when you have a Mogul engine to do the 
chores. Morning and night it takes care of the jobs 
that used to be so tedious ‘and tiresome. It does not 
get tired or quit just when you need it most. When 
you find how useful it is and how cheaply it works, 
you buy more labor-saving machines for it to run 
until it is doing all the power jobs on the place. 

Mogul engines are the standard steady reliable 
power. They are designed, made, backed and 
guaranteed by a manufacturing experience that 


grew out of three-quarters of a century of good 
arm machine building. They work economically on the 
cheapest engine fuel you can buy—kerosene or distillate. 
They start easily. They run steadily. They serve you well 
for years. 

Buy Mogul power and run your farm more profitably and 
with less labor. See the dealer and write us for catalogues 
describing Moguls ranging in size from 1 to 50-h, p., in all 
styles, for all purposes, all using kerosene for fuel. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
(iy CHICAGO “° USA 
Champion ing 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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Wanzer & Howell 


The Grocers 
Our Name Signifies 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Remember that we have a Sea Food 

Market where you can buy Fresh Fish, 

Oysters, Clams and other Sea Foods 
in their season. 


“Printing at a Price that Pleases” 
Norton Printing Company 
Book, Job and Pub- 


lication Printers 
317 E. State St. Foot of Hill 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


BASEBALL SCHEDULE 
1918 


April 12 Lafayette at Ithaca 

19 Rutgers at New 
Brunswick 

20 Columbia at New 
York 

23 Colgate at Ithaca 

27 Yale at New Haven 
Columbia at New 
York 
Army at West Point 
U.S. Ambulance Ser- 
vice at Ithaca 
Columbia at Ithaca 
Pennsylvania at Ithaca 
Niagara at Ithaca 


PRINTING 


That is our line 
Try us on your 
next order, no 


matter what itis. 


THe 
PRESS 
ITHACA RX. 


The Atkinson Press 


South Tioga Street 


We print the “Countryman” 


Ask Your Grocer for 


Burns’ 


Family 
Bread 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Scientifically made from the 
best ingredients obtain- 
able, in a clean 
bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


Breakfast Rolls a Specialty 
Bakery at 110 N. Corn Street 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 


goods just as they appear? 


We will do this for you at 


a trifling cost over black 





and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fails to do. 


Do you want big business ? 


Write for samples of 





our process-color work 





Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 
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“Silent 
Smith” 
wins the fight 


against noise. 


pereenings Sane aay [Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.] 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The“Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 
An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


J. E. Van Natta, Agent 
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A Heavy Duty 


Case Kerosene Tractor 


Above is pictured a 20-40 Case Kerosene Tractor. There 
are three smaller sizes 12-25, 10-20, and 9-18 

This line provides the right tractor for any farm, ac- 
cording to size. Each is very powerful and sturdy, yet 
Case engineers have reduced the fuel consumption to a 
minimum. 

In official tests and those made by farmers themselves, 
Case Tractors prove their economy both in fuel consump- 
tion and minimum of repairs. 

A Case owner is assured that he will have to do no ex- 
perimenting, for that has been done during the 20 years’ 
development of Case Tractors. 


Case has just published splendid printed matter on Tractors 
Which will be sent tree to all agricultural 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
(Founded 1842) 1057 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 
Send for This Descriptive Printed Matter—All Free 
Relow are listed the different series of booklets and folders. Tell us which intere-t you 
Kerosene Tractors Hay Balers Threshers 


ao Steam Tractors Silo Fillers Automobiles 
Grand Detour Plows Road Machinery 


Books Or, if you wish, ask for our General Catalog, 


describing the entire Cause line. It is free. 








. Lost! 100 Lbs. of Butter! 


Yes, you certainly did lose that $30 
worth of butter last year, if vou milked 
ten cows and did not use a Sharples. 
For no other separator skims clean 
when you turn it too slow~— and 19 
out of 20 people do turn too slow much 
of the time. The wonderful new 
Sharples is the only separator that 
skims clean, regardless of how fast or 
how slow you turn it, because the 
“suction-feed” makes the milk feed 
vary with the operating speed. The 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 
Will Avoid This Loss 


Will save you the pile of 
butter (illustrated) over 






















100 Ibs. of 
Butter 






worth $30 every other separator. 

average loss The figures are based on 
yearly proven facts taken from 
from every Purdue Experiment Sta- 
om cows tion Bulletin 116, which 
by every sets forth the great loss of 
Separator cream from turning ordi- 
except nary separators below 


SHARPLES 


speed. The Sharples is 
the only separator that de- 
livers even cream, too, at 
allspeeds. Ruggedly built 
for hard service. Over a 
million users. Send for 
catalog to Dept. 115, 


g The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
* Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portiand Toronto 
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